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SPICILEGIUM ; 
OR, 
Odds and Ends, for the Month of February, 1816. 


BISCUIT versus GINGERBREAD. 


* Is it peace, or ts wt not ?—Such is diteratim and verba- 
tim the question, propounded the other cay to a worthy 
city Alderman and Baronet, on the Royal [:xchange. 
** Peace, to be sure; a glorious peace, with all the world, and 
France, tg boot /’—replied Sir William. “ And do you 
not grieve at that ?’’—retorted the other, “ Will not the 
profits of your biscuit-baking for the navy, and your other 
contracts with government, suffer a material defalcation 
by this self-same glorious peace, not only with all the 
world, but even with France, to boot?” Sir William ap- 
peared not more nettled than xon-pluss’d by this uncour- 
teous question. After biting bis thumbs and scratching 
his head, by way of recalling his scattered thoughts, he 
thus retorted upon the officious enquirer: Why look you, 
Sir, Lam, as every body knows, an independent merchant, 
aud contractor for goverument. I love business to my 
beart, and endeavour to turn an honest penny wherever 
Ican. But still 1 am a sincere friend to peace—I am even 
notorious for my pacific sentiments, and my famous toast 


of: A speedy peace und soon!” together with that of 


“a lasting peace, and may tt be permanent !” will loug be 
recorded with merited admiration in the annals of this 
great metropolis, Yes, peace is my motto, because it thus 
seemeth good to our most gracious Prince ReGen, 


whom Heaven preserve !—as well as to those, to whom 
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$4 Physical attributes of a worshipful Alderman. 


he entrusts the management aud direction of the vessel 
of the state.” 

“ But will you not eventually be a loser, Sir William, 
by the peace ?”—replied the other—* I always understood, 
that war was the contractor's sun-shine; the season for 
him to make hay, and fatten on the wants of the state. 
How will your biscuit-baking come on and thrive, now 
that one half of the British navy is laid up in ordinary, 
and their respective crews discharged >” This question 
not a little puzzled Sir William. The worthy Alderman, 
however, soon recovered from his momentary surprize, 
* Sir,” —he exclaimed—* let me tell you, that [am a man 
who never loses sight of contingencies—I always keep 
two strings to my bow. If I have not sufficient employ- 


ment, as Discuit-baker, I will even turn manufacturer of 


ginger-bread. Not aman in the kingdom can match me 
at ginger-bread !” 

* That I deny,”—exclaimed a rough voice, close to the 
worthy Baronet. Sir William looked around him with 
an almost equal mixture of surprize and indignation. It 
would require the pencil of a Hogarth to depict the 
expression of his countenance, his whole manner and 
attitude, as his eye at length caught the person, by whom 
this ungracious speech was uttered. The worthy Alder- 
man, as every one who has the honour of his acquaint- 
ance full well knoweth, is himself of tolerably uncouth 
and striking proportions. He hasa face, which voucheth 
for the quality of his wine; his nose, if not absolutely an 
importation from the promontory of noses, (whereof ho- 
norable mention is made in Tristram Shandy) is evidently 
of volcanic origin ; his belly is of protuberant form, and 
may be likened unto‘‘ well stuffed bags of wheat or of flour ;” 
His abdomen over-hangeth, and performs the service of a 
veil unto the parts situated beneath the epigastrum; and 
his legs and thighs astonish by their apparent dispropor- 
tion, as pillars, to the sustentation of so over-grown and 
ponderous an edifice. 


What then must have been the worthy alderman’s asto- 
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The cheap baker of Shire-lane. 85 


nishment to behold, in the person of his gain-sayer, fea- 
tures still more awful and portentous than his own! pro- 
portions still more striking and extraordinary! A nose 
to which even Sir William’s own fire-brand must yield 
the palm of electric charge! two protruding cheeks glow- 
ing with vivid flame, and in shape and colour like unto 
live coals destined to prepare and furnish “ ripe Irish 
fruit” to the frequenters of the Bear and Ragged Staff / 
Sir William recoiled with involuntary horror. At length, 
recollecting that he was a baronet, an alderman, and 
magistrate to boot, he mustered up sufficient courage to 
face his antagonist, and without further ceremony de- 
manded to know who and what he was? 

** [ be’s the cheap baker of Shire-lane,” replied the re- 
doutable figure, to wliom Sir William addressed the fore- 
going speech—‘* my name is Attrress—lIl’se come all 
** the way from St. Ive’s to bake cheap bread for you 
Londoners. Now, my old friend, what do you stand 
staring at? Is it my cheeks, my Lildiputian partner, 
or my Brobdignag journeyman that frightens you >— 
I carries my partner, if it be bad weather, an my pocket ! 
And now pray, if I may be so bold, Who and what may 
** you be °” 

«That you shall soon know,” briskly retorted the wor- 
thy alderman—* Shire-lane is near Temple Bar—Tem- 
‘ple Bar is in the city—ergo you are under the jurisdic- 
“tion of the city, of which | was once Lord Mayor. 
‘“‘T shall call at Shire-lane tomorrow.” ‘ Till then fare- 
well,” growled the cheap baker of Shire-lane. 

Punctual to his appointment, Sir William did not foy- 
get to pay a visit to his formidable rival. The cheap ba- 
ker was on the look out, and met the worthy Alderman 
at the door, with his partner B—ch—o, in his pocket, and 
attended by his sturdy journeyman Constabie, weighiug 
only nineteen stone odd! The interview was not of long 
duration—Sir William boiled with rage at being accost- 
ed in the following terms, on the subject of ginger-bread 
buking : I tells you what, Sir William; you may un- 
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86 Lectureship of Christ Church. 


“derstand very well baking and brewing for the navy, 
“and other matters of the like nature ; but as to making 
* ginger-bread, why you knows nothing at all about it. 
“Tand my man Constable, we challenges all London to 
‘make such ginger-bread as we makes.” “* That’s true, by 
jingo !” exclaimed little B—ch—o, thrusting forth his 
head out of Allpress’s pocket. Sir William vowed ven- 
geance, talked much of the power of city-magistrates, 
but the cheap baker soon silenced him, by observing that 
though Shire-lane was close to Temple Bar, and though 
Temple Bar was in the city, yet Shire-lane was not. At 
this discovery, Sir William walked off, vexed, disconcert- 
ed and discomfited. 





THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
It affords us unspeakable pleasure to learn, that such is 
the attraction of Mr. Kean’s admirable performance of 
Sir Giles Over-reach, in Massinger’s revived comedy of a 
New Way to Pay Old Debts, that the receipts of the 
house each successive time that Mr. Kean has appeared 
in this part, have averaged from six hundred and seventy 
to seven hundred pounds per night. ‘The present admi- 
nistration of Drury Lane Theatre have evinced much 
judgment in their choice of the plays represented at this 
house, and the property under their able management, 
promises to indemnify the subscribers amply for the ad- 
vances they have made. ‘The success which has crown- 
ed their labours, on the one hand, added to the sage sys- 
tem of economy adopted by the new administration on 
the other, cannot fail to place the concerns of this natio- 
nal establishment on a sure and prosperous footing. In 
a werd, in the Sir Giles Over-reach of Mr. Kean, the 
Theatre may literally be said to have found outa New 
Way to Pay Old Debts. 


CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
The lectureship of Christ Church, Newgate-street, 
being about to become vacant by the resignation of the 
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Abuse of the press. 87 
Rev. Mr. C——, among other candidates for this place 
we notice the name of the Hon, Augustus B——, bro- 





ther to Lord B This honourable and reverend 
ecclesiastic is well known to the fashionable world as a 
finished scholar, gentleman, and divine. He is shortly 
expected to preach his probationary sermon for the lec- 
tureship of the aforesaid church. Of his ultimate suc- 
cess we entertain the most sanguine hopes, from his long 
and strict habits of intimacy with the butchers of New- 
gate-market, cn whose unanimous support he may con- 
fidently rely. ‘To all the rare and eminent qualities 
essential to the clerical character, such as profound 
learning, extensive reading, purity of morals, exemplary 
piety, and unblemished conduct, the Hon. Augustus 
B unites all the accomplisaments of refined life, 
whiclrenter into the character of the finished gentleman. 
He is perpetual president of the Sing Song Society, esta- 
blished at the Cat and Salutation, Newgate-street, who 
hold their weekly mectings at the above house every 
Wednesday, on which occasion the honourable divine, 
who is a distinguished musical amateur, fills the chair 
with a degree of dignity and ease peculiar to himself. 
Let us hope then, for the honour of the cloth, and the 
edification of the market, that this worthy candidate for 


the lectureship of Christ Church may succeed in his lau- 
dable enterprize. 











ABUSE OF THE PRESS ; 
OR, 
Advice tv young Beginners. 


Ir you find your trade falling off, your customers tor- 
saking you, and your whole concern going fast down hill, 


the most natural expedient that presents itself is bank- 
ruptcy. 


This, however, is a remedy which does not suit all 
persons and cases. Therefore, if bankruptcy will not an- 
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88 Abuse of the press. 


swer your purpose, have recourse to the following ex- 
pedient, which, upon a very moderate calculation will 
be found infallible in nine cases out of ten. 

Set up patriot—abuse government, rail at ministers, 
and above all—d/ihe/ the chief magistrate of the country. 
This mode of proceeding, if well followed up, will secure 
you alodging in Newgate, or some other convenient 
gaol. 

When in Newgate, continue publishing libel upon 
libel, till you succeed in obtaining a prolongation of the 
term of your imprisonment, All this time, your news- 
paper will not only be going on, but will rise in repute. 
You can represent yourself as a persecuted putriot, as the 
martyr of liberty; throw yourself upon the country, at 
the same time throwing out broad hints, what losses, in- 
dependent of bodily restraint, you have incurred by your 
zeal for the constitution, by your attachment to Magna 
Charta, and the Bill of Rights. When you have thus 
prepared the public mind to active pity and relief, in the 
effecting of which you must redouble your zeal, in pro- 
portion as the period of your enlargement approaches, 
then make your triumphal egress out of prison. 

This done, appear zz forma pauperis, and get some 
staunch and trusty friend to convoke a meeting of the 
Patrons of the liberty of the Press, to take into considera- 
tion your hard case, and propose a subscription, by way 
of indemnifying you for your mighty and serious losses. 

By this means you may ina few weeks realize, asa 
certain emancipated patriot has lately done, a snug thou- 
sand pounds, with which you may carry on business mer- 
rily the remainder of your days, 


Probatum est—D——.t L——t, 
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UTOPIAN DIARY. 
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PRICE OF PORTER. 

Reat.y, and in sober verity, there is no end to grum- 
bling. There exists in this country (as, alas! is but too 
much the case every where) a certain class of persons 
who cannot bear to be happy. Hence they are eternally 
Jaunching out into invectives and diatribes against the 
government, and make it their sole occupation and de- 
light, to discover, as they call it, and rail against pre- 
tended grievances and abuses. 

Amongst other fertile topics of complaint, the bever- 

age, generally known by the name of porter, | 
them with an inexhaustible fund of murmur. Not duly 
considering that porter, ipso facto, is an article of down- 
right luxury, they affect to grumble at the paltry reduction 
made in the price of this liquor, compared with the re- 
duced value of its different ingredients. Are these grum- 
blers, then, not aware that porter is a luxury, enjoyed, it is 
true, heretofore by the working class of people, but to 
which they cannot beallowed any inherent claim or right? 
Does nature not furnish in abundance, that excellent 
beverage, called water from the crystal stream, for the 
use of these hardy beings, designed by nature, to toil like 
beasts of burden? But they must indulge themselves in 
luxury! they must inebriate themselves with ferinented 
liquors! they must swallow down copious draughts of 
porter, forsooth !—Drinking, not for the purpose of satis- 
fying the cravings of nature (for which water is amply 
sufficient) but, by way of indulgence, is solely intended 
for their betters, for the pampered sons of opulence, who 
do no work, but sit at their ease. The poor, on the other 
hand, are, or ought to be, from their very infancy, inured 
to labour, to hardships, and fatigue. If they have pass- 
ed aday of extraordinary toil and difficulty, let them 
content themselves with the following restorative; viz. 
VOL, XI. N 
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00 Important intelligence to the fuir sea. 


Take a wine glass of gin, well tempered, and made to 
taste hot and strong, with a small quantity of the genuine 
spirit, and a proportionate addition of opium, pepper, 
and sacharum saturni. Pourthis into halfa pint of cleat 
water, and for the moderate price of sixpence, you will 
have wherewithall wonderfully to recruit your exhausted 
strength and spirits. Probatum est—Gatcen. 
PEARLS, 

Many people are still apt to enterta’n the coarse and 
vulgar opinion, that pearls are a natura/ production. Al] 
such people therefore would do well to correct their 
error, by due attention to the following advertisement. 
“Pearls sold, cleaned, and strung by the real manu- 
facturer/” After this plain and candid exposition of 
facts, can it be longer a matter of doubt, that the pearls 
in question, sold, cleaned, and strung by Mr. —— of 
Q —n square, are actually and bona fide an ingeni- 
Ous composition ? 





SITUATION WANTED. 

A young man, out of place, wishes much to make 
himself useful in brushing, cleaning, and otherwise re- 
forming St. Stephen’s chapel. He has distinguished him- 
self some vears ago, as confidential servant to a Great 
Man, and has been entrusted with very considerable 
sums of money. He is well acquainted with finance, and 
could ou every paramount occasion make his talents 
useful to his employers, particularly as a dancing-master, 
the advertizer being eminently skilful in the art of 
changing sides, of cutting, and of making luis exits and his 
entrances. He can likewise go through the most intri- 
cate mazes, with perfect assurance, and is a thorough 
master of the Scotch Fling, and the German Waltz. 
Please to direct by letter, post paid, to Mr. Brass, Upper 
B r Street, P 








—n Square, 
TO THE FAIR SEX. 

It is with inexpressible satisfaction we have the honour 
of announcing to the ladies, that Monsieur Trompeur, 
Friseur to the Marchioness de la Chauve, has just import- 
ed into this country a considerable quantity of braids of 














Antidote against sudden death. Q)] 


hair, of various colours, and calculated to suit all com- 
plexions, cut from the heads of the French soldiers, who 
fell in the ever-memorable * fray of Waterloo. He 
avails himself of the same opportunity to apprize all those 
ladies, of Ton and Fashion, who rise superior to vulgar 
prejudice, and nobly get the better of ridiculous anti- 
pathies, that he has lately at great expence purchased 
some very fine long hair, formerly appertaming to, and 
growing on the heads of certain executed felons and 
murderers, who made their exit, secundum artem, at the 
New-drop / 
ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

People there may be, who are foolish enough to 
imagine, that the Eclipse of the Sun has nothing to do 
with Prince’s Russian Oil, for the hair—Why then should 
I mention them together? For this very natural, plain 
and ebvious reason, ‘The sux may be not only partially 
but totally eclipsed; the stars may drop from the fir- 
mament—nay, Nature herself may “ stnk in years /” but 
Prince’s Russian Oil for the hair will last for ever!!! 
[t will impart eternal youth and bloom to the most aged 
and decrepid!!! And forasmuch asit is a known and 
accredited fact, that sudden death would never happen, if 
society would but he prevailed upon to anoint the! 
heads and bodies with Jonathan’s unrivalled specific, are 
not all those persons, who, through neglect of employing 
Prince’s Oil, perish by sudden death, are they not—we 





*The word fray reminds us of Mr, Walter Scott’s sublim 
and tru/y matchless poem, on this decisive battle, A very 
laconic and spirited epigram, on this delectable performan: 
appeared not many days ago in the Morning Herald. Its 
pithiness, as well as its conciseness, irresistibly tempt us to 
communicate it to our readers. The author of this jeux d@’- 
esprit, in allusion to the sum he paid for the publication, to 
wit, five shillings, alias a crown, observes, 


‘Nap and myself the same mischance may rue, 


*“ We both have lost a crown, by Waterloo!” 
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Prince Jonathan and the Grand Turk. 










say—in theeye of reason, guilty of swicade? are they not 
justly amenable to the punishments ordained against 
those, whom a jury returns as having committed the 
abominable crime of felo de se ? 








Nay more, may we not reasonably conclude that, if 
sudden death may be prevented (as it most certainly may,) 
by the seasonable application of Russian oil—may we 
not conclude, that the wise and prudent person, who is 
continual/y and without intermission well greased there 
with, may never die at all? It is therefore evident, and 
must be universally admitted, that every individual in 
the whole world, from the king to the beggar; from the 
nobleman, who rolls in his splendid carriage, to the 
verv wretch that sweeps the streets or the chimnies, are 
guilty of a crying, a heinous, and unpardonable sin, if 
they neglect to buy and make use of abundance of the 
aforesaid specific. It is downright nonsense to talk, after 
the manner of quacks and empirics, of colds, and of 
damps, of the moisture of the atmosphere, and the 
inclemency of seasons. All and several the com- 
plaints, ignorantly attributed to the above causes by 
pretenders to the healing art, are solely, merely, and 
exclusively owing to the want of Russian oil. Not the 
most infectious disease, that ever swept away mankind 
from theland of the living, not even the plague itself, can 
possibly be caught by any individual, who carefully and 
copiously anoints himself with this unctuous preservative. 
There is therefore, no occasion to resort either to vacci- 












































nation or to inocculation, to guarantee the human 
frame from the ravages of thesmall-pox ; and it is but 
three months ago, that his sublime highness the Grand 
Signior, by and with the advice of his august divan, sent 
orders to the original inventor and sole proprietor of 
this invaluable remedy, Prince Jonathan, of Jonathan- 
street, Utopia-square, to forwardimmediately five hundrcd 
casks of Russian oil to the Ottoman Porte at Constanti- 
nople, by the due use and application of which the pro- 
gress of the plague, in the states of his sublime highness, 
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has not only been instantly checked, but the disease it- 
self radically extirpated. 


KING BLADUD AND HIS HOGS. 

[tis a well-known and duly authenticated historical 
fact, that when this mangey king washed himself and 
his hogs in the bath, now called Bladud’s bath, they 
came out from their purgation:so uncommonly beauti- 
ful, that all the ladies fell in love, not merely with King 
Bladud, but with his * hogs likewise! It is therefore with 
Supreme confidence that Baron Dandlepup recommends 
to the ladies of Great Britain his famous appendage 
for the toilette, known by the name of Bath-water, and 
which is taken out from this very bath ! 


c 


It communicates 


to the coarsest skin the finest texture, and a female of 


eighty, on making use of this imcomparable beautifier, 
is blest immediately with all the youth and freshness of 
sitteen! Not the smallest blemish, not a solitary pim- 
ple or wrinkle, will be perceptible on the face that is 
washed with it. The very countenance, which before 
the application was actually hideous, becomes by instan- 
taneous metamorphosis immediately most beautifully 
captivating and attractive. ‘l’o be had of every respec- 
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table perfumer, in the united kingdom, at three shillings 
per botile. 
ANTI-ATTRITION. 

By the use of anti-atirition any carriage may go, with- 
out an axle-tree, for upwards of a thousand miles. And 
whoever makes use of the anti-attrition need not be at 
the expence of having two horses to any carriage; seeing 
that an old single hack will answer every purpose of tra- 
velling, even for the mail coaches. The wheels o! 
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* It might well merit the serious investigation and research 
of the learned, particularly in natural history, whether the ap- 
pellation of the ** swinish multitude’ bestowed upon the lowe 
orders of society, by the celebrated Mr. Burke, might not or- 
ginally owe its indreduction to this very circumstance of Bla- 
dud’s hogs / 
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never will, nor ‘in fact can they wear out, if the proprietor 
is only possessed of one box of this incomparable oint-, 
ment. Wear and tear, time and labour, are entirely 
done away by using it. 





STATE or tue PARISIAN THEATRES. 








THe numerous theatres in Paris are still preparing 
pieces on the National Guard: it is an absolute mania; 
one would imagine that the ill success of those which 
were produced on this subject, at the theatre of the 
Porte St. Martin, and at the Varietes, would have en- 
tirely disheartened any author from attempting a simi- 
lar enterprize. We should be as much surprized to see 
our horse guards brought out in review at Astley’s, as 
to see the national guard mounted on horses at the 
French Olympic theatre; such a spectacle, however, 
being brought forward is far from being deemed an im- 
probable event. 

The Vaudeville theatre is one of the pleasantest in 
Paris; and it is astonishing that it produces so many 
agreeable pieces. It is happy in its authors. These 
gentlemen are evidently men of versatile talent; for 
they meet every month, and have what they style a Vau- 
deville dinner. Atter the repast each draws, from an urn, 
the subject he is to produce next. Here we find genius 
fettered, by its being restricted to a given task; yet the 
Vaudeville theatre is in general successful. Its last piece, 
entitled Une Nuit au Corpsde Garde; or, a Night in the 
Guard House, met with unbounded applause, and has 
been performed with infinite success at many of the 
provincial theatres, particularly at Lyons and Nantes. 

Nevertheless, the French theatre has not been success- 
ful for the last year, nor will the lovers of the drama 
have much whereon to fix the pleasures of remembrance. 
Every theatre seems to have had denounced on it the curse 
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of sterility, and the trifling success which has been ob- 
tained, cannot console the managers for that long series 
of condemnation, which has pursued the late new pieces 
and rendered them an absolute bill of mortality, on which 
too we find sentenced to eternal oblivion, as dramatists, 
some names, which rank high in the republic of letters. 

At the Opera House the success of the acting ballets, 
and the trifling success of the only grand opera, which 
they have performed, during the year, may be brought 
forward asa proof of what we have advanced, and by 
which we perceive too late, that the dancing at this 
theatre is likely to destroy the singing. Lyric tragedy 
has been lost, since the time that the idea was adopted 
of seperating the story of the ballet from that of the 
drama. ‘Terpsichore ought ever to be seen hand in hand 
with Polyhimnia. 

At the Theatre Francais, the number of debuts, and 
the scarcity of new pieces, have consecrated Idleness 
the presiding manager. ‘T'wo tragedies, which have 
obtained, by chance alone, two different fates, will 
leave but little trace in the memory of their auditors, 
except their titles. Yet they are the production 
of two men of the first talent, and who might have 
claimed from the public a more decided approbation. 
Four little comedies which were brought forward, have 
proved unsuccessful, In the mean time one was written 
ina chaste and elegant style, the dialogue was spirited, 
and the plot or story well conducted. It is to be hoped 
that the Parisians will have less cause of complaint this 
year; atragedy is in rehearsal entitled Germanicus, and 
the public are promised several new comedies. 


The Theatre del Opera Comique seems to have been 
almost exclusively consecrated this year to essays. If 
we except Felicia, every novelty offered to the public was 
a first attempt, which it was easy enough to perceive. 
Le Roi et la Ligne, and La Lettre de Change, are the 
only two works, on which we can possibly bestow any 
praise, amidst such a host of dramatic abortions, 








96 Eve's petticoat. 


In order to prove, that we have not censured at random, 
nor asserted without competent cause, that dramatic au- 
thors have been cursed with sterility of genius, and of ta- 
Jent, notwithstanding the fertility of their productions in 
point of number, we will now give, by way of conclusion, 
a correct statement of the new pieces, brought forward 
at the various theatres of Paris, during the year just 
passed. 

At the Opera, two ballets and one grand opera; at 
the Theatre Francais two tragedies, and four comedies ; 
at the Opera Comigue eleven; at the Opera Seria, six ; 
at the Odeon, eleven comedies, and three Vaudevilles ; at 
the Theatre des Vaudevilles thirty; at the Variete’s eighteen; 
at La Gaité thirteen; atthe Ambigu Comique eight; at 
the Porte St. Martin twenty-eight. ‘Total 137 new 
pieces, in ten theatres ! 








EVE’s PETTICOAT. 





Str, 

In the town where I reside (which by the bye is about 
forty miles to the westward of the metropolis) we have 
a kind of club, in which we discuss the leading topics of 
the day, and endeavour to render ourselves acquainted 
with the principal occurrences, which take place in the 
great city of London. For the better attainment of this 
desirable object, we take in by subscription most of the 
morning and evening papers, as well as several of the 
weekly and monthly magazines, reviews, &c. Among 
these your interesting miscellany, the ScouRGE, occu- 
pies a distinguished place. 

The other day, Mr. Editor, as we were assembled in 
evening conclave, according to custom, Mr. Rood, the 
land-surveyor, one of the most active members of our club 
or meeting, and one likewise who taketh great delight in 
reading aloud, pro bono publico, any remarkable or agree- 
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able article of intelligence he meets with in any of our 
newspapers, magazines, &c. was entertaining the company, 
by reading to us the poetical epistle from Patrick O’ Gal- 
laghan, Esq. to his cousin Murphy M‘Donnaught, of Kil- 
dare, contained in the last number of the Scourace. He 
was listened to with great attention, and with much ap- 
parent general approbation by the whole club, till he 
came to the following passage, relative to the ladies of 
Great Britain: 


“« The lasses of Britain are charming indeed, 

‘< And surely in innocence, Eve they exceed! 

‘*Och ! blister the tongues, which these damsels defam’d, 
‘«« For here they go—naked, and are not asham’d / 

‘- So went our first mother, ere yet to her grief, 

‘* The fig, for a petticoat, lent her its leaf.’’ 


Here the lecturer was interrupted by Mr. Grub, the 
bookseller, who to the no small amazement of the compa- 
ny observed, that Mr. Patrick O’ Gallaghan, writer of this 
self-same letter, must be little versed in scriptural history 
to imagine that either Eve or Adam went naked, whilst 
they remained in their original state of innocence; that 
long previous to their fall they both wore a covering; so 
that the fig-leaf was not the first substance, which sup- 
plied our common mother with a petticoat. 

This assertion appeared not a little strange to all of us, 
but it more particularly staggered the faith of our worthy 
parson the Reverend Timothy Shallow, who not only 
instantly pronounced it to be at once false, dangerous, and 
heretical, but defied itsadvocate, Mr. Grub, to produce any 
proof or document, in support of his new-fangled doc- 
trine. Mr. Grub, who by the bye, passes for as great a 
scholar as Mr. Parson himself, and who is to the full! as 
positive and headstrong, immediately accepted the chal- 
lenge, on condition that it should he converted into a 
wager. To this proposal the Reverend Timothy Shallow 
acceded ; the het was fixed to a supper for all the party, 
and that day week appointed for Mr, Grub to produce his 
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authority, or else acknowledge himself vanquished, and 
of course amenable to pay the wager. 

You will easily conceive, Mr. Editor, that an un- 
erpected occurrence of sosingular a nature, as that I have 
just stated, excited no small curiosity and general expec- 
tancy in a small provincial town, like that in which I re- 
side. The wager between Mr. Grub and Parson Shallow, 
relative to Eve’s primeval petticoat, became the topic of 
discourse in every mouth, and not a few bye bets were 
made on the event of this curious dispute, between seve- 
ral of the most zealous of the friends and adherents of 
the two champions. 

On the evening appointed for bringing this momen- 
tous business to issue, and deciding on the merits of 
the case, or rather to whose lot it should fall to pay the 
wager—the company assembled at an early hour. Par- 
son Shallow made his appearance a considerable time 
before his antagonist, a circumstance, which many failed 
not to interpret into an infallible proof of his triumph. 
Mr. Grub being supposed by these partizans of Shallow 
to have staid away, in consequence of his inability to 
produce the authority and documents to which he stood 
pledged, and therefore had no doubt judged it the most 
prudent and expedient, to suffer judgment to go against 
him by default. This temporary triumph of the parson 
proved however to be fallacious and of short duration. 
Precisely at eight o’clock, the hour appointed for com- 
mencing the discussion, Mr. Grub entered the club-room, 
carrying not a number of huge folios under his arm, but 
a small book in his hand. 

The president having taken the chair, the members 
being seated, and order called, the business was at once 
entered upon. Parson Shallow repeated his challenge to 
Grub, to produce his authorities for the heretical doc- 
trines he had broached, or rather to pay at once the fine, 
and read his recantation, as a humble contrite penitent. 
Having repeated the latter part of his charge with great 
emphasis, and much apparent selfscomplacency, Parson 
Shallow reseated himself, when 
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Mr. Grub arose, and requesting to be heard with at- 
tention, and that he might not be interrupted in the re- 
maiks he had to offer, addressed the president and mem- 
bers of the club to the following effect : 

“* Mr. President and Gentlemen—I appear before you, 
on the present occasion, in consequence of a wager de- 
pending between me and the learned parson, in the event 
of which ye are all materially interested. 1 therefore 
most earnestly request, on your part, attention, order, 
and impartiality. The wager, at issue between me and 
the reverend gentleman, emanates from an assertion tnade 
by me,.the which my antagonist has not only contradicted 
but denounced as false, daneerous, and heretical. In 
how far the doctrine I have broached may be false, dan- 
gerous, and heretical, is nothing to the question at issue— 
A challenge was thrown out to me by the learned eccle- 
siastic, defying me to produce document and authority 
in support of that doctrine. This is what I have pledg- 
ed myself under a bet to do, this is what I shall now, 
with your permission, gentlemen, proceed to perform. 

“ Reluctant to trespass on the time and indulgence of 
this august assembly, I shall come at once to the point, 
Instead of appearing before you with an immense battery 
of proofand documents; instead of putting in requisition 
a whole host of commentators; instead of stunning your 
ears with a vain parade of much abstruse learning, and 
entrenching myself behind the authority of the cabalistic 
writers, 1 shall content myself with reading to you a 
few passages from a book, geritten in our own language, 
and by an author of no ordinary attainment; though no 
doubt, much inferior to ni¥ learned and redoubtable an- 
tagonist, the Reverend Timothy ‘Shallow. 

“Sir John Pettus, Knt.in his scarce and admirable 
work, entitled Volatiles fromthe History of Adamand Eve, 
in commenting on the effects of the fall of our first pa- 
rents, in consequence of having eaten of the forbidden 
fruit, by which the eyes of them both were opened, so 
that they perceived they were naked, and therefore sow- 
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ed together fig-leaves, with which they did make unto 
themselves breeches or petticoats, drawers or aprons, (as re- 
lated in the seventh verse of the third chapter of Genesis) 
thus elucidates this history. ‘ It is probable (he says) 
“* Adam made choice of these fig-leaves, rather than any 
“other, both forthe breadth, substance, and excellent 
** qualities of repelling all tumours. But whether of 
“them they made aprons, coats, girdles, or breeches, 
“ translators differ. But the Targum of Jerusalem saith 
“* Nudati erant a veste Onychina, in qua creati fuerant 
“(They were stripped of their vestment of onyx-stone ; 
“‘in which they were originally created.)” 

«‘ Here then, gentlemen, is at once a document and au- 
thority, in support of the doctrine I broached, relative 
to the bodily state of Adam and Eve, previous to their 
fall, the which proof the reverend gentleman challenged 
and defied me to produce. By that production I am ciearly 
entitled to your verdict, and call on your justice and im- 
partiality, gentlemen, to sentence righteously, and to 
award the payment of the wager to that party who has 
evidently lost his bet.” 

Here Mr. Grub concluded his harangue. The room 
rang with applauses, and the Reverend Timothy Shallow 
being called upon for his defence, was in candour forced 
to admit, that he had lost the wager, through his own 
negligence, in suffering it to be drawn up, and couched 
in such vague and careless terms. 

A motion was then made and carried unanimously, 
that minutes of this extraordinary discussion, relative to 
Eve's original petticoat, should\pe entered in the chroni- 
cles of the club. At the request of several members, 
Mr. Grub consented to.fevour the meeting with a further 
extract from the Volatiles of Sir John Pettus, concerning 
this self-same garment of onyz-stone, which likewise, on 
motion, was ordered to be entered on the books.—As 
the said extract is at once very curious in itself, and as 
the book from which it is taken, is very scarce in the 
present day, and of course not easy of access to the gene- 
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rality of readers, I have been induced, Mr. Editor, to 
transmit it to you for insertion in your entertaining miscel- 
lany. Sir John Pettus thus continues his animadversions 
on this onyx-stone dress. 

‘“‘ There are stones in Italy, of which they make most 
curious threads, and those are spun into cloth, resembling 
our finest flaxen linen: and the like might be made of 
this. Now this onyz-stone has a peculiar quality (as authors 
write) to strengthen and exhilirate the spirits. And what- 
ever may be the nature of their offence, adumbraged under 
the name and type of forbidden fruit, it certainly cannot 
be denied, that God had great reason to be angry, if they 
anticipated his designs, before he had fully determined 
whether it would be more advantageous to man to 
arise from the ground, like the mandrake, or the sensi- 
tive lamb, or like Barnacles, from trees or shells.” 

Further on Sir John Pettus, in proof that our first 
parents were not wholly and literally speaking naked, 
during their state of innocence, writes thus: ‘“ ‘The 
Targum of Uz tells us, that on the fall of Adam and 
Eve, God took off the serpent’s skin, which tempted them, 
and put it on them. And it was but just (continues the 
knight) that the tempter should be thus served. It is 
only to be wished, that the skin of the serpent may not have 
infused such a continued subtlety into the generations of 
Adam and Eve, that most part of the world consists of 
subtlety and cheats, even to this day, and their former 
garment of onyx-stone is now scarcely known to us, but 
by name.” 

Into what curious and preposterous investigations will 
not love of singularity lead man? Hoping that the above 
account of a dispute and wager, which actually and 
bona fide took place, in the town where I reside, wil! not 

prove unacceptable to your readers, I have sent the above 
statement, and am, Mr. Editor, 
Yours, &c. 
Hampshire, 10th Jan. 1816. X. Y. Z. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Prophetic Recollections of a Sybil, on the Secret Reasons for 
her Arrestation, on the WWth of December, 1809. By 
Mademoiselle Lenornmaxwp. A New Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Paris, 1815. 

Ir is, we think, high time to explain the secret reasons 
of that arrestation, which has procured the public a new 
edition of such an enormous volume. If we may credit 
the sybil, the heads of the ancient government of France 
attached very high importance to the science of cutting 
cards, and consulted the sorceress to know, whether the 
formidable emperor had yet a long career torun? Ma- 
demoiselle Lenormand declares that she never betrayed 
the confidence of the adepts, and that she always re- 
sisted the seductions of the police, with the most heroic 
courage. And certainly this police acted a very indul- 
gent part towards her, they allowed her a very pretty 
apartment at the prefecture, and gave her a valet de 
chambre, one Mr. Vautour, a near relation to Serjeant 
Fustache Vautour, well known in the fields of Bellona, 
Sut we will now speak of the merit of this huge volume. 

** Tt ts devilish witty.’—This is the popular character of 
the book, and the above elegant expression is used to 
express the ne plus ultra of intellectual talent: but it is 
certainly illapplied to the prophetic recollections. Made« 
moiselle Lenormand’s book teaches us nothing at all, 
not even how to cut the cards. Her marvellous dreams, 
her enchantments, her conjurations, are none of them 
new. We have seen much more extraordinary tales of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mrs. Radcliffe 
and Mr. Lewis have given us phantasmagoric romances ; 
but then they were replete with interest, of which Ma- 
demoiselle Lenormand’s production is totally destitute. 
Her anecdotes of Buonaparte contain nothing striking in 
them; and the reproaches she lavishes on him can 
never affect the reader, when he recollects that the sybil, 
in the day of his prosperity, flattered the now prostrate 
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hero, and predicted that he would be the first of men 
upon earth, 

Those who have never flattered, have alone the right to 
speak in terms of vituperation and rebuke. Besides, it 
is easy to perceive that, while the sorceress scratched the 
fallen emperor with one claw, she sheathed the talons of 
the other, in predicting his return from the island of Elba, 
and it was in this instance that Mademoiselle Lenormand 
discovered some skill in prophecy. But the demon, no 
doubt, will extend her claws, when she finds that the sun 
of Buonaparte is set for ever. The details which she 
gives us of the Empress Josephine are not very interest- 
ing. Many people know how good and amiable she was; 
and all the world plainly saw she had no power; but 
though a sovereign in appearance, she was miserable. If 
an hereditary throne be not exempt from sorrow : if it be 
often surrounded with the most severe afflictions, so sud- 
den an elevation must be a hell upon earth, and if the ami- 
able Josephine had ever committed any enormous crime, 
she might hope to be saved, in virtue of the expiation 
she had made by wearing the diadem, which, while it 
flattered her vanity, was in reality a crown of thorns. 
But what! an empress have her fortune told by cards! 
And why not? That only serves to shew that her grief 
was poignant ; for as Kotzebue very justly observes, 
«*« Extreme sorrow always renders us credulous.”” In the 
early part of her life, the wife of Buonaparte was of a 
philosophical turn. 

The devil that inspired Mademoiselle Lenormand hav- 
ing nothing to teach, should, at least, have sought to 
amuse. The Devil upon two Sticks is very entertaining; 
and the Devil in Love is highly amusing; but a tiresome 
devil will never do. 

In regard to the erudition of this work, it cannot be 
too highly spoken of, as to what is contained in the 
notes, which are two hundred and forty-eight in num- 
ber. Some are of prodigious length; they are collected 
at the end of the volume, of which they take up more 
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than the half. They seem to bave been extracted from 
some very valuable works, historical dictionaries, and 
other compilations. This part of the work proves Ma- 
demoiselle Lenormand to be a great reader. Some of 
these notes are very curious and striking, but they all 
seem to furnish proofs in favour of magic, of prophetic 
inspiration, of the gift of predicting fortunes by the 
cards, and of witchcraft. One of these notes we can- 
not forbear citing; which is copied verbatim trom La 
Harpe, though we have abridged it, as much as possibile. 

When La Harpe had abjured philesophy, he became 
as fervently devout, as he had before been audaciously 
impious. At the time when all the bells were melteddown 
by the French republicans to be converted into money, 
he wished sadly to hear them ring; nor could he recol- 
lect, without a contrition mingled with horror, the blas- 
phemies he had made use of, nor the culpable works he 
had written; though his remorse did not prevent him 
from reprinting those un-orthodox pages, which gave 
the lie to his outward devotion, but which flattered his 
vanity. In one of his penitent fits he related and affirm- 
ed the following extraordinary anecdote : 

“In the beginning of the year 1788 he dined at the 
house of a nobleman, who had been his school-fellow. 
The company was numerous, consisting of gentlemen be- 
longing tothe law, many literary characters, and all people 
of sense and wit. Their brains became heated with the 


juice of the grape; they gave way to every sally 


which amused them; grew wonderfully philosophi- 
cal, and after some very free and somewhat impious 
conversation, they repeated some very revolutionary 
verses, signifying that with the bowels of the last priest 
they would strangle the last of their kings; verses which 
La Harpe seemed to think were peculiarly admired by 
the guests. There was only one of the dinner party who 
kept silence, or if he opened his mouth it was only to utter 
some bitter sarcasm against the delusions of philosophy. 
This was Cazotte, who, being interrogated on the mo- 
tives of his opposition, replied in the following words. 
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“ Gentlemen, make yourselves perfectly easy; you 
will behold that sublime revolution, which you so ar- 
dently wish for. You, M. de Condorcet, you will breathe 
your last on the floor of a dungeon; you will die by the 
poison you will swallow, to escape an ignominious death, 
to which you will be condemned in the name of liberty 
and philosophy, and under that reign when reason sliall 
have altars and temples erected to her.” “ Faith,” said 
Champfort, “ you shall not be the priest of those tem- 
ples.” “TIT hope not,” replied Cazotte, “but you, M. de 
Champfort, who will be one, and who are truly worthy 
to become so, you will cut your veins in twenty-two 
places with a razor, yet you will not die till some months 
after. You, M. Vicq d’Azyr, you will not open your 
veins yourself, but you will have them opened six times 
in a day, and you will die in the night. You, M de Ni- 
colai, you will die ona scaffold; M. Bailly ona scaffold 
and M. Rocher also.” 


2 


“‘We shall then be conquered by the Tartars,” ex. 
claimed the party, to whom these predictions were ad- 
dressed.” ‘ No such thing,” replied Cazotte ; “ you will 
then be governed by philosophy alone : and those who will 
thus treat you, will have incessantly in their mouths 
the same phrases, which you have dealt out so profusely 
for this hour past. Six years will not have past away be. 
fore every thing I have foretold will be accomplished.” 

Madame la Duchesse de G—, who was at this gay 
dinner, having felicitated herself that this revolution 
could not affect the women, tle cruel prophet replied, 
“you, too, my Lady Duchess, you will be led to the 
scaffold, you, and several other ladies with you: even 
greater ladies than you will be carried in the cart 
of the public executioner, with their hands tied behind 

them.”—‘ Can you foresee whether they will allow us a 
confessor °’”’—‘* No, Madam; the last victim to whose 
supplications they will grant one will be the * * * *, 

No sooner had Cazotte named this august victim, than 


a great tumult arose amongst the assembly of philo- 
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sophers; the master of the house testified his displea- 
sure, but Cazotte undaunted made his bow and went out.” 

Such is the prophecy recorced by La Harpe, whoadds 
to it—Jt seems to me but yesterday since this happened. It 
is very probable certainly, that Cazotte, who was a man 
of profound sense, might have long foreseen, before the 
revolution, a part of those evils, which audacity, licen- 
tiousness, unbridied thouglits, and want of morality would 
necessarily create. But that he predicted the twenty- 
two razor wounds of Champfort, or the violent death of 
the other guests, we cannot believe, and fancy it is only 
the invention of Mademoiselle Lenormand. If she really 
had the authority of La Harpe for what she has written, 
we can only say, he had not forgotten to deal in untruths, 
even after his conversion. 

To conclude however with Mademoiselle Lenormand ; 
as this sybil is so well instructed in future events, why 
did she forget to tell us, whether the island of St. Helena 
would really be the tomb of the first of men? whether 
the scourge of war is yet to desolate Europe ? or whether 
the cession of the Floridas will or will not cause a rup- 
ture between two very great powers ? 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ALL ALIVE AT BRIGHTON; 
OR, 
R—Y—L BENEFICENCE. 
Ring, ring ye bells, ye streamers wave 
O’er every church and spire : 
Hence, ye sententious, sad, and grave, 
Let mirth each spirit fire. 


Our jolly R—c—r now is here, 
Let Baccuus pour the juice 

Of richest grape, his soul to cheer, 
Most sensually profuse. 
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But who, in car with flying steeds 
Comes splashing through the town? 
Who little the pedestrian heeds, 


If crush’d beneath a c——n ? 
An aged Q——n, to rambling prone, 


As any youthful dame, 
Now leaves her worthy lord alone, 
And courts that strumpet Fame. 


Come, Morning Post, be quick, attend 
Where R—y—rTy now ranges, 
And, Evening Courwr, condescend 
7 x. o tl — }) +} 2 1 o'eR 
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Come, Rosa, pen the soft address, 
Employ thy richest rhyme ; 

And, Mr. Srr—r, fail not to bless 
Such principles sublime! 





Tell what BENEFICENCE was seen; 
What Cuartry abounds 
In R——t breasts !! Ten gave the Q——n, 
Each Princess gave Three Pounds !! ! 
All this they gave to parish poor, 
But oft Joun Bute looks glum, 
When tax-men call at ev’ry door, 
Half yearly, for like sum. 


For those who feast on parish food, 
Joun knows, have stomachs large 

Like to our Q n’s, who cries: * all’s good 
** Dat’s at de public sharge !” 





But cease, my Muse, this carping strain, 
Thought and reflection hence! 

We know all meanness Q——ns disdain, 

And never give offence. 
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Then, Brighton, boast thy crowded Steyne, 
Rafflings and Donkey races ; 

Behold our R—a—r here again, 
And nought but merry faces. 


The Austrian princes join the throng, 
And Kk—y—t brothers move 
fins 
Unwieldy, as they tune the song 
To Baccuus and to Love! 


PEREGRINE. 











FEMALE PROSTITUTION. 

France, with all her sins upon her head—(and hea- 
ven knows they are numerous enough)—still presents to 
an intelligent observer some traits, from which other na- 
tions would do well to take example. Low and abject 
as is the character of her male inhabitants ; blending as 
they do the very worst qualities of the monkey and the 
tiger, her sons have not usurped the functions of the 
other sex, nor obtruded themselves systematically, as is 
the case in England, into situations, which are the natu- 
ral, and ought to be the inalienable inheritance of females. 

In vain shall the moralist declaim against the alarm- 
ing increase of prostitution; in vain shall philanthropy ex- 
ert her utmost efforts to check the progress of this grow- 
ing evil; in vain shall Magdalens be opened to receive and 
reclaim the penitent; in vain shall benevolent and well- 
minded individuals torm themselves into Guardian societies, 
to effect a reformation—all these united means will prove 
mere palliatives, will prove abortive, as long as the axe 
is not laid to the root of the evil, and the cure attempted 
at the source and spring-head. 

Shame to the British character, that a race of beings 
should be found, should be fostered and cherished in 
this country, who make war upon the weaker sex, not in 
the way of gallantry-but by usurping their legitimate 
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functions; by filling situations, which never can be 
gracefully sustained by men; by thrusting themselves 
into female employments, and depriving women of the 
means of earning their livelihood. Whatcan be more 
revolting to delicacy and moral fitness, than to see a curl- 
pated, robust shopman measuring out a yard of ribband, 
or retailing the stuff for a petticoat or a gown to young 
girls? What can constitute a more flagrant and unna- 
tural invasion of the rights of women, than for beings, 
who boast a beard, and pride themselves in the comely 
growth of their whiskers, to stand the live-long day be- 
hind a linen-draper’s counter, and wield their scissars 
and their ell? What plea of policy or advantage can be 
alledged, in favour of an effeminate host of men-milliners, 
stay-makers, and haberdashers ? 

As the facetious author of the Sentimental Journey 

justly observes: ‘“ they order these matters better in France.” 
How would a Parisian stare, on entering a shop in the 
Palais Royal, for the purchase ofa pair of gloves, to 
see himself waited upon by a bearded and bewhiskered 
shop-man ? Or, if he called fora pair of silk-stockings, 
to see them handed to him by a being of his own sex? 
With all his practice and experimental knowledge of 
revolution, how would he feel astonished and confounded 
on beholding such a strange, such a preposterous perver- 
sion of the natural and legitimate order of things>  Fri- 
volous as the Frenchman is, he still retains too much 
pride toznsex himself for a livelihood. His very vanity 
forbids it. 

So far in fact are our Gallic neighbours removed from 
the habit of usurping female occupations, that they 
rather give into the opposite extreme, and leave the su- 
perintendance and direction even of trade and commer- 
cial concerns to women. Women act as shop-men ; 
women keep the accounts ; women preside over the whole 
establishment, and in many respects take the entire con- 
troul and management out of the hands of their husbands. 

Experience has but too amply proved that by far the 
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major part of those unfortunate females, who live by 
public prostitution, are impelled to that disgraceful course 
of life through absolute want and necessity. Ina country 
like England, where the male population is not annually 
more than decimated by the natural contingencies of war, 
the difference with respect to number between the two 
Sexes is not so vast and disproportionate, as is the case in 
many continental states. How then is it possible for 
females to earn their own support, by honest industry, 
if those occupations, for which both nature and educa- 
tion have adapted them, are usurped by men? Yet in 
England such is most avowedly the state of things. 
A rawboned fellow, with the strength of Hercules, em- 
ploys himself the whole day in measuring out muslin, 
and if a milk-maid have occasion for a yard of tape, it Is 
dealt out to her, by ashopman. Would it not be more 
consistent with the views and order of Nature, to yoke 
the milk-pails to the shoulders of the shopman, and to 
put the scissars and the ell into the hands of the maid ? 

This consideration leads us at once to the main object 
of enquiry, and points out the only effectual’ mode of 
remedy for the growing evil of female prostitution. Let 
all those benevolent ladies who have enrolled their names 
in the various charitable institutions, the object of which 
is to stop the progress of female depravity; let them 
form themselves into an association ; let them adopt and 
publish resolutions, purporting, that they will withdraw 
their custom from all shopkeepers, who employ men in 
occupations, which are evidently the birth-right of women ; 
let them circulate their determination throughout the 
kingdom, and adhere rigidly to its performance. By 
this one simple act and process, they will more effectually 
reclaim and retrieve the female character, than ever was 
or will be done by all the united efforts of Guardian 
societies; societies for the suppression of vice, or any 
other of the moral quackeries, to which bigotted and 
ignorant reformers have recourse. Soon will the despi- 
able tribe of menemilliners disappear; soon will the 
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channel of employment be thrown open to female indus- 
try—the penitent Magdalen will joyfully discontinue a 
course of life, to which she was driven by necessity, not 
by inclination ; will strenuously endeavour to re-establish 
her character, and once more assert her right to estima- 
tion and respect. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


M{NOR-THEATRE, G———N-STREET. 

We were highly gratified a few nights ago, by the 
representation of Shakspeare’s masterly comedy of 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, at the above elesant thea- 
tre, which has been fitted up at considerabie expence, 
the walls new whitewashed, and the boards of the 
floor carefully mended. That genuine son of Thespis 
Mr. Melt, butcher, of Newport-market, most ably sup- 
ported the part of Ford. He kept the audience in a con- 
tinued roar of laughter, and exhibited with great suc- 
cess the rare talent he possesses, and for which he is 
universally admired, of making real humour and good 
sense appear absolute nonsense. 

The part of Mrs. Ford was consigned to the expe- 
rienced hands of Mrs. Wringam, an Irish laundress, ot 
Oxendon-street. This lady stands about six feet four 
inches in height, and boasts a proportionate rotundity of 
person. Her nose, which inclines, with marked obliquity, 
towards her left ear, is well formed, of a rich colour, and 
were we disposed to deal in Oriental tropes and similies, 
might be likened unto the “ tower of Lebanon, which 
looketh towards Damascus.” This organ, by skilful ma- 
nagement, imparts a peculiar charm to her utterance. 

Slender was personated by Mr. Dab, tallow-chandler, 
of Compton-street, and the fattest man, beyond all com- 
parison, we have ever beheld since the days of Lambert. 
He is an actor of great promise, though we think, with 
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all due deference and submission to the manager, that 
Mr. Dab would have figured to more advantage in the 
part of Falstaff. ‘Vhis latter character was performed by 
a lady of the name of Weazel, who keeps a day-school in 
Bird-street. Candour compels us to admit that this lady 
appears to have formed, generally speaking, a pretty ac- 
curate conception of the part, though she was not the 
most felicitous in her manner. Two unlucky accidents, 
which occurred 11 the course of her performance, not a 
little detracted trom the effect of ber delineation. Owing 
to the impetuosity of her action, ber beard dropped off, 
in the first place, and was soon followed by the fall of a 
large bundle of rags, which she had tied too loosely round 
her body, to render berself an efficient representative of 
Shakspeare’s fat, unwieldly knight. 

The after-piece consisted of Garrick’s laughable farce 
of Miss in her Teens, in which a young lady, of the name 
of Dorothy Sprat, made her first bow before a metropo- 
litan audience. Seldom has it fallen to our lot to wit- 
ness a more promising debut. Novices, on their first ap- 
pearance on a public stage, are generally apt to betray 
many symptoms of trepidation and embarrassment. Miss 
Sprat laboured under none of this ditlidence. She came 
on and trod the stage with all the assurance of a veteran, 
and skipped and danced about the boards with all the 
sprightliness of a * * * * *. ‘To shew the boundless 
extent of her powers she introduced a favourite ballad, 
in the execution of which she so happily blended the 
most refined taste, with the most exquisite science, that 
the original air was completely lost, and the words of 
the song rendered perfectly unintelligible. She was rap- 
turously encored, as she indeed justly merited to be, and 
soon after danced an Irish jig, to the inexpressible gra- 
tification of a brilliant and crowded audience. 

We cannot, in justice to the merits of Miss Sprat, take 
leave of her performance without observing that this young 
lady promises to prove one of the brightest ornaments of the 
profession, Her action is free and easy ; her delivery clear, 
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full, and sonorous, and her whole style at once spirited 
and graceful, as was abundantly evinced by the ener- 
getic manner in which she stamped about the stage. She 
was literally heard in every part of the house; eve: 
very boards themselves might be said to shake and 
brate with applause. Ina word, a more animated per- 
formance we never witnessed in the whole course of our 
acquaintance with the stage. Such is ber extreme ver- 
satility of talent, that she cries, laughs, wipes her mouth 
with the sleeve of her gown, scratches her head with 
one hand, whilst she bites the nails of the other, all in 
the space of a minute! We sincerely hope and trust we 
shall shortly have the satitfaction of congratulating this 
meritorious young actress, on the success of her perfor- 
mances on the boards of theatre, as she could 
not fail to prove a most invaluable acquisition to the 
managers of that house. 





Miss Sprat, we understand, is the daughter of au emi- 
nent fishmonger in Lombard-court, Seven Dials, 








NATIONAL ABUSES, GOTHIC CUSTOMS 
BARBAROUS LAWS. 
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SiR, 

I nave read with much pleasure the article contained 
in your last number, entitled flagellum KEcclesiasticum. 
If it be laudable to attack vice, folly, and the dereliction 
of duty, in individuals; it is in my view and estimation 
of things far more dignified and meritorious to combat 
them, when backed and sanctioned by numbers; when 
they present themselves leagued with power, with aur 
thority, and long-established sway. Under such circum- 
stances to draw the sword in virtue’s cause; in the cause 
of truth, of justice, and humanity; to boldly encounter 
the hundred-headed hydra, which figures as the type 
and symbol of your publication, becomes an enterprize 
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worthy of the Scource; worthy of the manly and intre- 
pid example repeatedly given by the conductors of that 
work. 

Suffer not then, Mr. Editor, yourself to be deterred 
from combating vice and error, by any personal conside- 
ration. Let not the highest situation confer the right of 
sinning with impunity ; nox suffer precedent, long establish- 
ed usage, and inveterate prejudices to cloak practices in- 
human, barbarous, and disgraceful. 

As the more than ordinarily long-protracted prorogation 
of parliament is now on the eve of termination, as the 
two houses of legislature are convoked for the first of the 
ensuing month, (when no doubt numerous discussions of 
high weight and moment will be entered into) permit a 
constant reader of your miscellany to avail himself of 
the opportunity, to call the attention of the legislature to 
certain relics of Gothic barbarity, on the one hand, and 
Star-chamber inquisitorial vengeance, on the other, which, 
to the shame of the so much vaunted nineteenth century, 
still disgrace our statutes and our penal code. 

In the last session of parliament an attempt—a truly 
laudable attempt—was made to abrogate the wanton, 
the disgraceful, and (with reference to its general effects) 
nugatory punishment of the pillory. Mr. M. A. Taytor, 
who brought forward the motion, sufficiently demonstrat- 
ed the znadequacy and inefficacy of this ignominious 
chastisement, when applied to the worthless, the harden- 
ed and the incorrigible delinquent : as likewise its more 
than deadly wound, when inflicted on persons of sensibi- 
lity, of honour, and of proud aspirings. Yet, notwith- 
standing all the force of argument, all the mass of evi- 
dence detailed by the honorable gentleman, the bill was 
scouted. In vain may certain persons, of high ostensible 
character, in whose hands the pi//ory becomes an engine 
of the most formidable coercion and oppression, a mode 
of more than inguisitorial torture—in vain may they 
strive to disguise the real motives of their opposition to 
the bill for the abolition of this disgraceful punishment. 
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Of all the checks and restraints upon political profligacy 
and government corruption, there is none, Mr. Editor, 
which time-serving Ministers more hold in dread and 
abhorrence, than the Liserty oF THE Press. With 
strict and rigid truth bas the press been termed tlie 
Palladium of British liberty; the main bulwark of our 
rights, our privileges, and immunities. 

To cramp, fetter, and subject to every species of legal 
and financial tramméls the noble invention of printing 
(because the said noble invention gives to the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge at once the rapidity and the energy of 
lightning!) has long been the invariable and systematic 
pursuit of ministers, Itis, for this reason, that even 
the interests of the revenue are rendered subservient and 
made to yield to those of place, of power, of influence, 
and of patronage. No greater eye-sore to ministers than 
newspapers, magazines, reviews—and every description 
of publication, which at a low and moderate price promotes 
the purposes of general instruction, and, like the tree 
of knowledge, (for which our first parents, as well as our- 
selves have paid so dearly) opens the eyes of the com- 
munity to the discernment of good and evil. News- 
papers produce to the state a revenue almost beyond the 
bounds of credibility to those, who are not practically 
conversant in the details of taxation. And yet this rich 
and fertile source of financial advantage is so drained by 
the ruthless calls of exaction, that the public revenue ex- 
periences no trifling diminution from the very burdens 
imposed upon the printing and sale of newspapers, 
under the pretence of augmenting the national income. 
But, what of that? Ministers care very little how the 
burden galls; who suffers; or “ where the shoe pinches i” 
so long as themselves and their adherents are exempt 
from the pressure—Jolin Bull, in their hands, is a very 
patient and accommodating animal. He grumbles now 
and then, ’tis true; but still he bears his load, carries his 
panniers, and suffers himself to be led by the nose. If, 
at times, for of newspapers there are two descriptions— 
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Public flogging 

ministerial and anti-ministerial—(we will not say patriotie, 
for that would be a downright abuse and prostitution of 
the language)—if at times an antz-ministerial paper, under 
pretence of public feeling and zeal for the general good, 
should make itself too busy, by endeavouring to convince 
John Bull that he is an ass; if it should provoke him to 
kick, plunge, and recalcitrate; his drivers, alias ministers, 
have a ready cureand preventive athand. They have on- 
ly to issue their fiat, and the poor devils, the printer, pub- 
lisher, and proprietors of the paper, are all lumped toge- 
ther ina Scar-chamber inquisition, ex officio. A spectaljury is 
pricked for to decide on a point, of which they have little 
if any knowledge—they pronounce their verdict, without 
being apprized of the consequent punishment, and persons 
of worth, of education, of genius, and of feeling; per- 
sons possessing all the pride of conscious talent; per- 
sons, who would prefer a thousand times death to infamy, 
may at the option and ipse-dixit of pensioned judges, be 
sentenced to undergo the same ignominious punishment, 
to stand in the same pi//ory, which peradventure but the 
very day before was occupied by a wretch, branded with 
effrontery and guilt, and who braved the sentence of the 
law pronounced against him, either for the most disgrace- 
ful acts of petty villainy, or for practices, at which hu- 
manity shudders and recoils!!! 

So mucii for the pillory: T proceed now, Mr. Editor, 
to canvass the moral good, which results from the inflic- 
tion of another punishment, (if possible, still more igno- 
minious and disgraceful) to wit, that of public whipping, 
or flogging at the cart’s tail. 


1 , , ; . . Be ee = - 4 : 

ne persons, tO Wnom Lois ignomimirous mode of Cas- 
ly speaking, pitiful, petty 
offenders—persons who render themselves guilty of mean 


and contemptible thefts, such, for instance, as stealing 


pewter-pots from public houses, picking pockets, &c. &c. 
Before, however, I venture o: 


tigation is awarded, are general 


one inch further, on the pre- 


sent question, let me most roundly and « xphiitly state, 


that the enquiry on which Lam now engaged has not the 
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remotest reference or allusion to military flogging, either 
in the Army or the Navy. The utility of this discipline, 
as well as the humanity so eminently displayed in its 
infliction, stand in need of no eulogy or comment from 
my pen, ‘T'o return therefore to crvel flogging, (though 
by the bye, Mr. Editor, IT can with difficulty repress a 
smile, which involuntarily relaxes my features even on so 
grave a subject, when Il reflect on the various accepta- 
tions of words, and that the term civil should be applied 
to such uncivil acts, which remind me of Lucan’s memo- 
rable verse : 


‘¢ Bella per Emathios, plus quam civilia, campos.,’’) 


permit me to ask, which of the two be the greatest, the 
pain or the infamy of this mode of punishment? If the 
answer be in favour of the latter, if it be admitted that 
the disgrace far exceeds the bodily suffering (which in my 
Opinion is the undoubted state of the case) I next de- 
mand, what moral good can possibly result from an act 
deyrading to our common nature, in the case of a man, 
hardened to shame and feeling ? Or if inflicted on a per- 
son, not yet wholly lost to compunction, must it not have 
the inevitable tendency to efface and deaden all yet re- 
maining traces of that sentiment ? Must it not literally 
brutalize the mind, and cause the wretch who has been 
thus publicly branded with the stigma of shame, of op- 
probrium, and of crime, to lose all confidence and self- 
respect ? Must it not compel him to abjure all intercourse 
with the virtuous part of his own species, and drive him, 
like a leper, to herd exclusively with the contaminated 
and the infected? ‘The answer to this demand is but too 
obvious, and merits the most serious attention of our le- 
gislators. 

Again, what must be the effect of this vile, disgrace- 
ful, and ignominious punishment, when inflicted, as it 
often is, upon women 2? What moral good, what benefi- 
cial results, can be expected from tle public exposure ot 
female nudity 2 To behold a woman's back bared to the 
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cato’nine-tails; to see her breasts, that delicate append. 
age of the sex, bleeding under the lash of Jack Ketch; 
to hear the screams of female anguish, and witness the 
contortions of the female frame, writhing under the tors 
turing scourge, in a state of naked disclosure, at which 
decency shudders—to behold a spectacle like this cannot 
but wound with most poignant pain every tender and 
susceptible mind. In how far the cause of virtue and 
morality is advanced by such indelicate exhibitions, I 
leave to the decisions of the worthy members of that ex- 
cellent institution, known by the name of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. ‘The sale or exposure of an inde- 
cent drawing is, (at the instigation, and thanks to the 
active zeal of these righteous gentlemen,) punished with 
twelve months confinement, and hard labour, in the house of 
correction ! The exposure of a naked female is sanctioned by 
the laws !! Are customs such as these not truly Gothic ? 
Are corporal punishments of this description not wanton, 
barbarous, and inhuman ? 

I shall not comment in this place, Mr. Editor, on 
another most vile and abominable custom, which parti- 
ally exists in this country. I mean the sale of wives, 
by public auction, in the market-place, with a halter round 
theneck! Atrocious and diabolical as is this practice ; 
disgraceful to our national character, as being exclusively 
confined to this country, the present is not the befitting 
occasion, for animadverting upon it. The sale of wives 
as yet, is not carried on, like female flogging, under the 
sanction of the laws, and with the authority and cencur- 
rence of the magistracy. 

The last inhuman custom, on which I shall descant, in 
the present essay, regards the manner of disposing of the 
bodies of those unhappy persons, who are driven to 
the perpetration of suicide. Impressed, as every rea- 
sonable mind must be, with the cruelty and barbarity of 
a law, which directs such persons to be buried in the 
cross-roads, with a stake thrust through their body— 
the jury, in most cases, return a verdict of insanity, 
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whereby the application of the above-cited barbarous 
and savage law is abrogated. But, if it be found expedi- 
ent to elude a statute, which reflects disgrace upon our 
code, would it not be infinitely preferable to repeal and 
annul it altogether ? 

Let no man imagine, from the harsh terms in which 
I speak of the ignominious sepulture of persons who 
commit suicide, that I am, in any point of view, anad- 
vocate for the commission of this rash act. Far from it 
—I condemn and reprobate it from the very bottom of 
my heart. But still I am of opinion, that any attempt 
on the part of the legislature, to punish such an act, 
is at once cruel and unjust, nugatory and abortive 
Cruel and unjust; because the punishment inflicted is 
not felt by the person who commits the offence, but by 
his innocent friends and relatives—Nugatory and abor- 
tive; because the man, who, from desperation and dis- 
tress, is resolutely bent on self-destruction, will neve 
suffer himself to be diverted from bis purpose, by the re- 
flection, that after death he will be deprived of christian 
sepulture. In my humble view, the punishment of 
suicide ought to be left to that Being, before whom we 
shall all be called to account, and who alone is able 
to judge, in how far the unhappy creature, who shortens 
his own existence, was master of his own actions! in 
how far his physical and mental strength enabled him to 
bear up again-t the over-whelming pressure of his woes. 

I am led into this train of reasoning, Mr. Editor, by 
an occurrence which took place in this metropolis rather 
better than six weeks ago—I allude to the violent death 
ofan old artist, of the name of Monies, who puta period 
to his existence by hanging himself at a public-house in 
Newgate-market. In the case of Monies, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of felo de se, and his body was in conse- 
quence thrown into a hole, and a stake driven through it, 
in the Old Bailey. 

Now, why was this punishment inflicted upon Monies, 
more than upon hundreds in the same predicament ? 
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Why was a verdict of felo de se returned against him, 
when scarcely a week passes over our heads, that juries 
are not summoned upon similar occasions, and almost 
invariably bring ina verdict of insanity? It would be 
invidious to mention names, and might wound the feel- 
ings of surviving friends and relatives, otherwise, I might 
fee] tempted to ask in what respect the offence of Monies 
was of a blacker die, than certain other suicides com- 
mitted by persons of great note and fortune? Poor 
Monies was a man who had seen better days. Ia his 
youth, he was a pupil of the celebrated Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. But some persons are born, as it were, to be un- 
fortunate. Such seemed to be the fate of Monies. Foi 
many years he had to struggle with extreme penury 
and want. The accumulated load of affliction at length, 
no doubt, effectually unhinged his mind, and drove him 
to that state of desperation, which appears to be indis- 
peusibly requisite to induce a man to lay violent hands 
upon himself. 

The grand question therefore, is: Does the law, as 
it now stands, with respect to the punishment of suicide, 
produce avy salutary effect? Does it prevent the perpe- 
tration of the offence, in the first instance? And if not, 
does it, after the crime has been committed, inflict the 
punishment upon the guilty person? That few persons 
are deterred from putting a period to their own existence, 
by dread. of the penalty awarded against them by the 
law, is, alas! but too apparent from the increased num- 
ber of suicides, of which not one case in a hundred be- 
comes subject to the penalty, the jury’s verdict being, as 
I have already stated, almost invariably, insanity. That 
the weight of punishment does not fall upon the guilty, 
but rather upon the innocent, upon the surviving friends 
and relatives of the defunct, is but too melancholy a 
truth. What salutary purpose then does this self-same 
law answer, if it neither punishes the offence, nor deters 
from its commission?—None! it is in every sense of the 
term, a gothic, a barbarous, a cruel, and wantonly inhu- 
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man law; a law, which ought to be expunged from our 
statute-book, as disgraceful to our national character, 
unworthy of the enlightened age in which we live, and 
equally discreditable to the progress we have ourselves 
made in all the arts of refinement and civilization. Le- 
gislators ought ever to bear in mind, that even laws 
themselves are not immutable, but must of necessity be 
modified according to existing circumstances. Again, 
there are certain laws, of which it has been justly re- 
marked, “© Non omnes leges ab Astraea hominibus datas, sed 
nonnullus adversus aquitatem, per potentiam, subditis impo- 
sitas. 

That the statute, respecting the ignominious sepulture 
of wretches, driven to the last stage of calamity and des- 
peration, to which it is possible for human nature to be 
goaded, ranks among the latter description of Jaws; that 
it owes its enactment to priestly uncharitableness, to 
intolerance, to saintly want of feeling, and a pharisaical 
pride, which exults in the misery and humiliation of a 
fellow being, and, as such, ought to be held in execration, 
by every humane mind, and combated by every compe- 
tent authority, is the firm persuasion of, 

Yours, &c. 
Upper Harley-street, Jan, 19, 1816. LystMACHUS. 











GOVERNMENT anv POLICE or tue BRITISH 
FORTS anno SETTLEMENTS on tHe COAST 
or GUINEA. 


A pispu re between Mr. Dawson, governor of Anna- 
maboe, an out-settlement distant ten miles from *Cape 
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* Cape Coast Castle is delightfully situated on the coast of 
Guinea, in the meridian of London, The fort by which it is in- 
closed is nearly in the form of a triangle, and the guns com- 
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Coast Castle, and Mr. Anthony Calvert Hutton, au opu- 
lent merchant residing on the gold coast of Africa, and 
who has a factory likewise at Annamaboe, which origi- 
nated, in the first instance, in a private wrong, has 
brought to light a variety of very important facts, involv- 
ing questions of high public interest, which imperious- 
ly call for the most serious attention of his Majesty’s 
ministers, and the interposition of the legislature. 

The civil and military goverament of the British set- 
tlements, on the gold coast of Africa, is vested in the 
bands of the African company or committee, the remains 
of the Royal African Company, which, in virtue of a spe- 
cial arrangement with his Majesty’s government, sanction- 
ed by an act of parliament, receives an annual grant of 
twenty-three thousand pounds sterling, upon the ex- 
press covenant and condition of keeping the forts in pro- 
per repair, and paying the salaries of the officers, whom 





mand the sea in the direction of Annamaboe, and all the coast 
opposite the Castle, on the east side, and toward a Dutch fort; 
and in this building are apartments for the Company’s officers, 
and a hall for public business. The military in the Castle have 
a zood band attached to them. 

The climate, though its heat 1s moderated by the sea-breeze 
morning and evening, and the Jand-wind during the day, is 
usuaily found unfavourable to Europeans. The thermometer 
is never below 80° of Fahrenheit, in the shade ; and is ordinarily 
at 85°. 

Those who acquire the means of providing better for their 
own comfort and security, build and reside in houses without- 
side the Castile, where they enjoy a more wholesome air, The 
buildings and cultivation this occasions extend about a mile 
from ‘he Castle. Adjacent to the fortification is the town in- 
habited by the natives. 

The maw er of liie observed by the Europeans is to rise early 
and tuke a walk before the hourof breakfast, which isseven. Af- 
ter seven, aad till six o’clock in the evening, the heat is too 
great to admit of stirring. The country produces abundance 
of luxuries, The most delicious fruits are to be had there, and 
are daily brought to market by the natives. 
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the company is permitted to appoint. In how far the 
terms of this covenant have of late years been complied 
with; im how far the annual sum of twenty-three thou- 
sand pounds is apphted to the purposes for which it is 
expressly granted, we shall shortly have occasion to 
investigate, 

We have already remarked that the dispute between 
Mr. Hutton, and the governor of Anmmamaboe, emanated 
Originally in a private wrong, sustained by the former 
gentleman from the *Pynins, or native chiefs, and 
which said wrong, Mr. Dawson, the governor, from 
mterested motives, connected with jealousy and rival- 
ry in trade, did not exert his authority, as governor, to 
redress. The custom, which is universal on the conti- 
nent of Europe, of paymg complimentary visits, at 
Christmas, prevails, it seems, among the pagan natives of 
the European settlements on the coast of Guinea, where 
it was probably first introduced by the Dutch. On these 
occasions the Africans expect their European host to 
treat them with liquor. This custom, from long prac- 
tice, and the rudeness of manners among the natives, has 
been converted into a right, and the visit is made to col- 
lect the pretended due. 

Mr. Hutton left Cape Coast Castle, on the 22d of De- 
cember, and arrived the same day at his factory, at Anna- 





* The system of government established by the Company on 
the coast, leaves the native inhabitants of the settlements under 
the authority of their Pynins, or chiefs, which latter receive sa- 
laries from the British government. The:civil and military ju- 
risdiction, im other respects, is confined to. governors acting un- 
der the authority of the company, but whose forts hoist his Ma~ 
jesty’s flag. In cases of dispute between the natives and Euro- 
peans, either the native chiefs on their side, or the company’s go- 
vernors on theirs, apply for a conference, with a view to adjust- 
ment. Who is to be the umpire, if the native chiefs and the 
company’s governors cannot agree, is not so plain ; but the lat- 
ter are doubtless authorised to repress violence, and resist un- 
just pretensions, 
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maboe. At eight o'clock the following morning, as lre 
was busy in a warehouse, detached from his dwelling- 
house in taking stock, he received a message from the 
chiefs or Pynins of the town, informing him that they were 
come to congratulate him on the return of the season. 
Mr. Hutton sent word, that he was extremely busy, but 
that he would wait upon them the instant he quitted his 
warehouse. ‘I'his message was by no means satisfactory 
to the Pynins, who observed in reply, that the governor 
always waited upon them the instant they made their ap- 
pearance at the fort, and that he must do the same. Mr. 
Hutton now endeavoured to expostulate with them, 
but all to no effect. He was told by the Pynins, that 
their governor always did wait upon them immediately, 
and that he should. After some further altercation, which 
was accompanied on the part of the Pynins with their 
African howl, Mr. Hutton caused it to be observed to 
them, that he did not object to parting with his liquor, 
but to their violent manner of demanding it, and con- 
cluded by threatening them with punishment, instead of 
a Christmas-box. 

His threats had as little influence as his arguments. 
The Pynins replied by telling him, amid characteristic 
roaring and halloos, to leave their town directly ; that 
they would themselves beat the gong-gong, and proclaim 
to the town that they had stopped his trade. In the 
exercise of their municipal authority, they immediately 
proceeded to put their determination into effect, by order- 
ing those who surrounded Mr. Hutton to transact busi- 
ness with him at their peril; that if they did, they would 
break the law of the place, and be punished accordingly. 

On the evening of the same day, at the very moment 
that Mr. Hutton was meditating an application to the 
Governor for redress, that officer paid the former a visit 
of ceremony. Mr. Hutton immediately laid before him 
his whole complaint. ‘The Governor heard all: and re- 
plied, ‘“* That these same Pynins were a bad set; that 
God knew! they had taken several Governors into the 
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bush, and frightened them fairly out of all the wits they 
ever had; but that for bis own part, having no taste for 
these adventures, and the dush* having at ail times a very 
salutary effect upon his mind, he no sooner heard that 
“the Moor was atthe gate,’—that the Pynins had set 
foot in his fort,—but, immediately, a/l Governor as he was, 
whether be was writing or reading, packing his goods, or 
serving his customers, he left what he was about, and 
waited upon them, ‘ dike a boy.” Having submitted to 
Mr. Hutton’s reflections these hints, the governor took his 
teave, but took no further notice of the complaint. 

Gong-gonged by the Pynins, and neglected by the Go- 
vernor of the Fort of Annamaboe, Mr. Hutton now placed 
all his hopes upon the supreme government at Cape- 
Coast Castle, to the settlement at which he was return- 
ing; and, for the purpose of this voyage, he ordered his 
canoe to be ready on the beach at one o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 24th. On the arrival, however, of the ap- 
pointed hour, it was his fate to learn, by a solemn message 
from the Pynins themselves, that these municipal officers 
had sequestered his canoe, and that he was a prisoner in 
Annamaboe, till their demands should be satisfied. 

In this extremity, Mr. Hutton wrote a letter to the 
Governor, requesting his immediate interference. ‘The 
Governor, in consequence, ordered the linguist of the set- 
tlement to summon the Pynins into the fort, in order to 
investigate the business. But instead of obtaining redress 
for the wrongs offered to the complainant, be rather ad- 
vocates the cause of the Pynins—expresses his regret 
that Mr. Hutton did not treat them with liquor, accord- 
ing to the custem, and concludes with an oblique hint, 
that the Pynins expected to be treated better in future. 

Little satisfied with this result to his demand for re- 
dress, Mr. Hutton, on his return to Cape Coast, on the 
29th of December, laid the whole proceedings, by letter, 
before the governor and council. To this letter he 
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* The bush is a Dutch term, (bosh or bosch) signifying the 
woods, or wilderness. 
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received an answer on the 26th of January 1815, inform- 
ing him that his affair was to be investigated in counci] 
the following morning, and requesting his personal atten- 
dance in the hall of the Castle, at eight o’clock. At 
this meeting, Mr. Dawson, the governor of Annamaboe 
was present, in his capacity of vice-president. A most 
indecoreus and tumultuous scene now ensued, in which 
the Vice-President tells Mr. Hutton, that he is “ a d—d 
mpertinent puppy!” and receives from Mr. Hutton the 
courteous retort, that be, the, Vice-President ‘is the 
same, and, what is worse, a d—d scoundrel!” After some 
further pleasantries of a similar nature, the council at 
length broke up, and all left the hall together, 

From the hall Mr. Hutton went into the room ofa 
friend, one of the officers of the Castle: he had not re- 
mained more than four or five minutes in the room, before 
he was followed thither by the Governor of Annamaboe. 
This gentleman came into the room, as if by accident, 
but in reality to wreak his vengeance on Mr. Hutton. 
Accordingly, no sooner is the latter engaged in conversa- 
tion with his friend, than Mr. Dawson falls upon him, 
seizes both his hands, and deals forth blows most pro- 
fusely on different parts of his body, especially on the 
face, mouth, and under the ribs. Mr. Hutton, as soon as 
he is disengaged from the grasp of his powerful antagonist, 
exhibits the marks of violence to the Governor and 
Council of Cape Coast. Mr. Dawson justifies the assault, 
by stating that bis object was to “ blacken Mr. Hutton’s 
eyes for him!” Mr. Hutton, smarting under the blows 
he has received, demands satisfaction. ‘“ Satisfaction, 
Sir !’—replies the Governor of Annamaboe—“ do you 
want satisfaction? Oh! wait a bit !’— 

Mr. Hutton, it appears, is a man of very diminutive 
size; Mr. Dawson tall, powerful, and of portly gait. 
Mr. Hutton having little chance from a pugilistic encoun- 
ter, sends his antagonist a challenge, which Mr. Dawson 
finds it most prudent not to accept. Mr. Hutton again 
enters into correspondence with the Governor and Council 








Curious correspondence. 


of Cape Coast Castle, claiming their protection, and the 
suspension of Mr. Dawson from bis office. ‘The Gover- 
nor and Council inform Mr. Hutton, through their secre- 
tary, of their astonishment that he should address his 
complaints to them, after having taken the quarrel into 
his own hands, and sending a written challenge to Mr. 
Dawson, With respect to suspending the latter from his 
functions, that is a demand they do not deem it expedient 
to comply with ; they prefer transmitting the whole of the 
correspondence on this subject to the committee in 
London. 

Mr. Hutton makes a fresh attempt to induce the Go- 
vernor-in-chief and Council of Cape Coast Castle to 
avenge his quarrel, and suspend Mr. Dawson, whom he 
further accuses of having lately armed himself with a 
large bludgeon, containing the b/ade of a regimental sword. 
He is again answered, through the secretary, that the 
Governor and Council persist in their determination not 
to interfere in the dispute further than by sending the 
whole correspondence to their superiors, the committee 
in London, by his Majesty’s sloop of war, the Brisk. 

Finding the council inflexible in their determination, 
Mr. Hutton resolves to appeal himself to the superior 
authority, in London, to whom he addresses two letters, 
under date of the 4th and the 20th of February, 1815. 
In these letters some very curious aud interesting details 
are given of the manner in which the interests of the 
British government are consulted and attended to, in our 
settlements on the coast of Africa, and which, after a few 
cursory remarks on the respective conduct of Mr. Daw- 
son and Mr. Hutton, we shall proceed to canvass and 
appreciate. 

The dispute itself, as the reader has seen, originated 
entirely in the refusal of Mr. Hutton to wait immediately 
on the Pynins, who came to congratulate him on the 
festival of Christmas, or in plain English, to regale them- 
selves with his liquor. They had been accustomed to 

instant and immediate attendance on such occasions, from 
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Mr. Dawson, the governor, and therefore expected equal 
homage from Mr. Hutton, who was only a private mer- 
chant. Every candid and intelligent person will allow, 
that between the British governor and the native chiefs 


of our foreign settlements, some established form or 
etiquelie ought to be adopted and maintained. A Bri- 


tish governor unquestionably ought not to keep tle na- 
tive chiefs waiting for him, like lacquies ; but neither ought 
he to wait upon them, ata moment's warning, like a lacquey, 
“ like a boy’ —to adopt Mr. Dawson's own words—himn- 
self, Had Mr. Dawson not cherished and encouraged 
the audacity of the Pynins, by bis own servility and ob- 
sequiousness, they would not have given scope to thei 
arrogance and presumption in the manner they did to- 
wards Mr. Hutton. But for Mr. Dawson’s want of 
firmness and diguity, the wrongs and insults offered to 
Mr. Hutton would never have taken place. But we shall 
descant no further on this topic, as far as the transaction 
involves.merely the persoual dispute between these two 
gentlemen. 

We have already concisely animadverted on the plan 
and principle of government, adopted in our settlements 
on the coast of Africa, with respect to the native inhabi- 
tants. The latter, itappears, have their own chiefs; but 
these chiefs act under the authority of the British go- 
vernment, are recognized by it, receive salaries from it, 
and, of course, are in every sense of the word subordinate 
to it. Further it appears, that the authority of the Bri- 
tish government is, or at least is intended to be, para- 
mount. to the authority of the Pynins, or native chiefs, 
even in matters of criminal jurisprudence, where offences 
are committed by the natives, which involve the interests 
of the European settlers. It is under these circum- 
stances, and in this point of view, that a variety of de- 


tached occurrences, stated by Mr. Hutton, in his Appeal 
to the African Committee, become objects of national 
enquiry, and demand the most serious attention of the 
legislature, to ascertain, in the first place, what ought to be, 
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the extent of British authority and administration in the 
several settlements, where the facts recorded by Mr. Hut- 
ton took place; and, secondly, what the extent of that 
authority and administration really is ? . 

The British goverument exercises, as an acknowledged 
right, the power of confining native debtors and offen- 
ders. In what manner have certain governors, to whom 
the exercise of this power is confided, acquitted them- 
selves of their trust? It is on public questions such as 
this, that the disclosures made by Mr. Hutton to tlie Af- 
rican committee, in consequence of the results of his 
dispute with the Governor of Annamaboe, become truly 
interesting and important. In his second letter to the 
London Committee, he informs that board of a circum. 
stance which occurred subsequent to the departure of 
his Majesty’s sloop of war the Brisk, and which affords 
another to the many damning proofs of the total want of 
energy, and remissness of common discipline on the part 
of those who command the British forts in our African 
settlements. 

Mr. Aul, surgeon of James Fort, Accra, agreed with 
a man belonging to that town, to pay him five shillings 
to remove some iron bars. In performing this commis- 
sion one of the bars was stolen, for which, when the man 
came to the fort to demand his pay, he was secured, 
Either on that afternoon, or day following, Mr. Aul 
walked out in company with Mr. Morris, the officer then 
holding the command of the fort (during the absence of the 
Governor), and was attacked by the town-people. Mr. 
Morris attempted to interfere, but was repulsed with 
some very heavy blows from all quarters ; and finally, 
they were both detained until the release of the offender, 
but not before they had experienced much beating, insult, 
and bad usage. This atrocious outrage and contempt of 
all British authority took place in a town, the inhabitants 
of which, we are told, are ‘‘ allowed to possess a more 
mild and peaceable disposition than is to be met with in 
other parts.” If, then, such flagrant offences are com- 
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mitted by the better part of the natives, what must we 
expect from the worst ? If these things be done in a green 
tree, what will be done in one that is dry? Hear another 
of Mr. Hutton’s specimens of the energy and vigilance of 
our African governors. 

A few months ago (Mr. Hutton’s letter is dated the 20th 
of Feb. 1815,) several prisoners, who were confined in 
Cape Coast Castle, on different charges, some for debt, 
some for robberies, and others for more flagrant crimes, 
in mid-day, knocked off their irons, knocked down the sen- 
tinels stationed at the Castle gates, and went to their houses in 
town. ‘This disgraceful occurrence took piace in a fort, 
mounting two hundred and two pieces of cannon, and 
garrisoned with upwards of thirty officers, and two hun- 
dred soldiers and company’s slaves / / ! 

Here is a proof of firm African governorship, of correct 
military discipline, with a vengeance! Yet even this in- 
stance of supineness and misrule is nothing, a mere no- 
thing, in comparison with the transactions we are going 
to relate. A Mr. Blenkerne, one of the company’s offi- 
cers, brought a servant with him from the Leeward to 
Cape Coast Castle. Some of the natives took it into their 
heads, that the servant, on his coming on shore, mocked 
or otherwise insulted them. In consequence, they im- 
mediately seized him, dragged him from the lower gate 
of the Castle, on the beach, through the town, to the 
upper gate, opposite to which they butchered their vic- 
tim, inthe presence of the Governor and the whole fort. 
The only apology, which either the Governor or his 
friends have been able to make for suffering such an atro- 
cious murder to be perpetrated with impunity, under 
their very nose, is that the “ guns of the fort were not ready 


for service!” Pretty apology indeed! !! 


But we are not yet come to the achme and ne plus ultra 
of audacity and crime, all owing to the culpable supine- 
ness and cowardice of our African governors, The fol- 
lowing atrocious murder will show to what a pitch of 
assurance the natives carry their blood-thirsty views, in 
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consequence of the invincible indolence and timid coun- 
cils of the British authorities, on the coast of Africa. 

One John Ozier, who had been for many years serjeant 
of Cape Coast Castle, in which situation, by a regular 





and successful course of conduct, he acquired some small 
share of property, having precured his discharge from 
the service, established himself as a traderat Annamaboes 
After some time, several of the natives, who were be- 
come his debtors, dishonestly denied him payment.— 
One of these, named Biassee, owed him twenty-four oun- 
ces of gold-dust, which quantity is equal to nearly a hun- 
dred pounds sterling; and the debt remained due between 
one and two years. After many fruitless efforts to reco- 
ver this property, Ozier resolved to carry into eftect, 
what he had long threatened, an application to the Go- 
venor-in-Chief, at Cape Coast; and, for that purpose, at 
an early hour in the morning of the 10th of January last, 
left Annamaboe, in his canoe, accompanied by six canoe- 
men, all of whom shortly returned without him, repre- 
senting that their canoe had upset, and that Ozier. was 
drowned. 

The probability of this story was immediately distrust- 
ed, from the fact that the sea had been calm during the 
whole morning, and from the general experiences, that 





a canoe could not have been overset in smooth water, 
except by design; and the family of the deceased suc- , 
ceeded in securing three of the canoe-men, whose confes- 
sion removed all doubt as to the cause of his death. On . 
the 10th of January, part, as it was supposed, of his re- 
mains, drifted on shore at Elmina; and the lapse of nine 
days, between his death and this occurrence, is attribu- 
ted to his murderers having been provided with heavy 
stones, slung with ropes, which they fastened to the body. 

It appears, from the confession of the three canoe-men, 
that it was Biassee, the debtor of Ozier, who corrupted 
them and their comrades, and contrived the commission 
of this murder. ‘The canoe-men on their return, were 
without their paddles, a loss very unusual among these 
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expert swimmers; and the paddles afterward drifting on 
shore, were found to be dented along their edges, in 
such a manner as to make them appear the instruments 
of the murder. Ozier was a very powerful man. 

Not long after this event, Robert I‘erguson, the gun- 
ner of Fort Annamaboe, by whom the paddles were pick- 
ed up on the beach, and carried to the family of the deceas- 
ed, as being the identical ones with which he was mur- 
dered, was sent for by the Pynins of Annamaboe, and 
carried to a large tree, at a distance trom the town, where 
sacrifices are occasionally performed. On arriving ‘at 
this fearful spot, Ferguson was asked, whether he knew 
why he was brought there? He answered, That he could 
guess; and, upon this, he received an admonition, “ That 
no further stir should be heard from him, in the business 
of Ozier; and to becareful and remember, that it would 
be best for him not to be brought to that spot a second 
time.” This anecdote offers a practical illustration of 
what Mr. Dawson, the Governor of Annamaboe, meant 
when he expatiated to Mr. Hutton on bis apprehensions 
of ** being taken to the bush ;” and such is the reign of ter- 
ror, before whichBritish governors dastardly bow, in our 
African settlements ! 

Yet, in the midst of this gloomy and portentous com- 
plexion of affairs, Annamaboe, the place at which the 
last mentioned assassination was perpetrated, was left to 
the mercy of fortune, without its governor, without a se- 
cond officer in command, without a single resident inha- 
bitant in the fort—a fort mounting fifty yuns, and es- 
teemed the strongest fort possessed by the British in that 
part of Africa—without a single resident inbabitant of 
the fort, except aman of colour, in capacity of a ser- 
jeant, and an old black woman!!! As to Mr. Dawson, 
the governor, he was at Cape Coast Castle, “ blackening 
the eyes,’ as well as the good name of Mr. Hutton, at the 
very time when Ozier was murdered by his canoe-men. 
Mr. White, the Governor-in-Chief of Cape Coast Castle 
had, it seems, invited Mr. Dawson to spend his Christ- 
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mas holidays at that settlement. In this manner are our 
forts’ in Africa defended, and such is the carelessness 
evinced by the governor of the town of Annamaboe, the 
inbabitants of which, to adopt his own express words, 
are, “‘a bad set of men,’ who “take govenors into tle 
bush,” and once having brought them there, “‘ play the very 
devil with them, even till they fairly frighten them out of 
their seven senses!” So indifferent is Mr. Dawson to the 
conduct of a band of ruffians, who are in the continual 
habit of committing outrages, and who amongst other 
acts of savage atrocity have been guilty of the recent 
murders of Mr. Meredith, the Governor of Winnebalh ; 
Mr. Hooginboom, the Governor of Elmina Castle, and 
Mr. Vanderpois, the Governor of Berragoe! 

In our opinion it is impossible for any eandid and in- 
telligent reader to peruse the above succinct statement 
of facts, without being impressed with a profound con- 
viction, that there is something radically wrong and rot- 
ten in the present system of our African governorship 
and rule—Leaving entirely out of sight the personal quar- 
rel between Mr. Hutton and Mr. Dawson, (though we 
have not the smallest hesitation to declare our firm per- 
suasion that Mr Hutton appears throughout the whole 
of this transaction, to be a much injured man) the points 
which principally claim our most serious notice and at- 
tention in a national view of the case, and which call for 
the prompt interposition of the legislature, may be com- 
prised in the following questions, not more forcibly than 
justly put by the author of a recent publication, on the 
administration of British justice in Africa. We ask then, 
in the words of that able writer— 

Is it true, that British persons and property, at the 
British forts in Africa, are subject to the native laws and 
native chiefs ? 

Is it true, that if this is not the admitted doctrine, it is 
the actual practice; and this, because there is not British 
authority sufficient to assert British interests, against 


persons who compose “ a bad set,” and “ take governors 
anto the bush 2” 
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On the next parliamentary grant for the African forts, 
ought it not, at least, to be inquired, whether guard is 
usually mounted at them by —one or by (wo old women ? 

Whether such a state of government, as exhibited in 
the above statement, can be lasting? or, whether it must 
not end in the ruin of the interests which it is designed 
to protect ? 

Whether, if the African Committee is capable of tole- 
rating such governments as those now existing, it is fit- 
ting that the direction of the governments of Africa should 
remain in the Committee’s hands ? 

It appears, that the African Company receives from his 
Majesty’s government an annual sum of money, for the 
express purpose, and on condition of maintaining the forts, 
and paying the salaries of the officers, whom the Com- 
mittee is permitted to appoint. What instructions that 
Committee gives to those officers, are not at present 
publicly known. Might it not be adviseable, that the 


said instructions should be annually laid on the tables of 


both houses of parliament ? 

Finally, we would wish to put it to the good sense of 
the nation at large, whether there is not a radical, and, in 
our apprehension, incurable vice in entrusting the govern- 
ment of small trading settlements to the hands of persons 
themselves educated for and engaged in trade? Whether 
a regard to public good can reasonably be expected to 
preponderate over personal interest, in the conduct of such 


persons? Whether they are not necessarily the rivals of 


those, whose benefit and advancement it is their duty to 
promote? And, viewing things in this light, whether 
such Governors ought not, inthe first place, to be select- 
ed from among men unpractised in trade, and whose tn- 
clinations, habits, and connections offer no facilities for 
its pursuitr And, secondly, whether this absolute 
estrangement from trade, on the part of the governor of 


a trading settlement, ought not to be still further ensured 
and euforced by providing by law, that af] and every such 
governor, proved to have entered into any trading adven- 
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ture or specu/ation, shall be, ipso facto, amenable to fine and 
loss of office ? 

These are avowedly enquiries of the very first moment 
and importance, and such as justice and sound policy 
imperiously call for. ‘The interests of .the British trade 
on the Coast of Guinea demands an enquiry into. the 
merits of the government, exercised under the authority 
of the African Company. Even a great proportion of 
the officers.of that. company. are themselves perfectly 
convinced, that the settlements in question ought to be 
placed under the direct and immediate controul of his 
majesty’s government. 

To conclude—a great part, it must be acknowledged, 
of what has been above advanced respecting the inefficient 
manner in which British interests are protected on the 
Gold Coast of Africa, has been replied to, by anticipation, 
in Mr. Meredith’s account of the country. ‘* When the 
very limited means (£23,000. annually) appropriated to 
the maintenance of the forts and settlements on the Gold 
Coast of Africa” —observes that writer—,, are duly weigh- 
and considered, it will rather appear more wonderful how 
they can be kept up at all, than that they are not kept 
in a more respectable state.” . And in various parts of his 
work the same author relates occurrences, in which the 
British power appeared, even at that time, to the full as 
disadvantageously, as in the examples cited by Mr. Hut- 
ton.—All this, however, only demonstrates the absolute 
necessity and extreme urgency of a complete and radical 
reform. ‘The private interests of the company may, it is 
true, be most effectually answered by the present stat 
of things; conscious as the company itself probably may 
be, that its own existence is in opposition to the publi 
good. Mr. Meredith describes the Gold Coast of Africa 
as a country rich in commercial and colonial resources, 
and wanting only local improvements and personal tem- 
perance to be salubrious to those who visit it—a country 

in short of great importance -to British trade and enter- 
prize. The question at issue is, whether proper attention 
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is paid to it by his majesty’s ministers? and whether a 
proper system exists for rendering the benefits offered by 
this part of Africa available in their full extent to the 
British nation? Most assuredly, at the close of a long, 
an expensive, and we may add a ruinous war, the present 
is not the time whén any of our national resources ought 
to be lost sight of and “neglected. 
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Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, 
My Lorp, 

Fuatrerers and sycophants will tell you, that you 
have commenced your perennial reign with won- 
derful eclat ; that you have manifested, in your official 
acts and measures, all the wisdom of a SoLtomon, all the 
energy of a ‘Trasan, all the gravity and austere morali- 
ty ofa Caro! Thanks to your zealous efforts, so effica- 
ciously backed and seconded by the introduction of 
gas-lights in the leading streets of that part of this great 
metropolis which falls more immediately under your 
lordship’s cognizance and jurisdiction, the modest citizen 
of London is now enabled to continue his nocturnal per- 
ambulations, with little molestation or annoyance from 
that unfortunate race of females, commonly known by the 
name of girls of the town. The watchmen, who former- 
ly, after the example of their betters, were wont to con- 
sider their box as a sinecure, as a place of repose, in 
which they took their nap with undisturbed regularity, 
are now, through your lordship’s active vigilance, com- 
pelled to keep their eyes open, and whilst themselves 
are forced to be continually on the alert, they, very 
wisely, by way of retaliation, are determined, that others 
shall do the same. Not content with, ever and anon, 
making the poor girls scud before them, like chaff be- 
fore the wind, or like doves pursued by the rapacious 
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kite, they even.insist, in various quarters of the city, 
that the male pedestrian likewise shall ‘‘ push on, and 
keep moving.” Ina word, your lordship’s indefatigable 
spirit appears to have communicated an entirely new 
principle of action to, these guardians of the night, for- 
merly characterized by the imperturbable serenity of their 
manners. 

Again, what laudable attention, even to the very mi- 
nuti@ of police, has your lordship displayed in the ener- 
getic measures, adopted with respect to the itinerant ven- 
ders of oranges in the vicinity of the Royal Exchange ? 
Formerly you could scarcely advance a step, but a curly- 
pated Jew impeded your course, and presented his cor- 
nucopi@ of fruit, in plain English, bis basket full butt 
against your nose. ‘l'his was avowedly a crying sin, an 
offence, a nuisance, for the removal of which all the fre- 
quenters of Threadneedle-street, of Cornhill, and of Lx. 
change-alley, are under lasting obligation to your lord- 
ship. 

It is true, there are and ever will be grumblers. As 
the proverb justly observes, not Jupiter himself can 
please every body. ‘The One prays for rain, the other 
for sunshine—the one finds the day too long, the other 
too short. Hence discontented persons are not wanting, 
who affect to treat all your lordship’s sage ordinances 
and regulations with superciliousness and contempt. Set- 
ting this against that, they will observe: “ What great 
obligation do we owe to our worthy chief magistrate, for 
clearing away all obstructions in the immediate vicinity 
of his own residence and court of jurisdiction, if the more 
distant parts of the town are totally lost sight of and 
neglected ? Does a vender of oranges at the corner of 
Threadneedle-street, occasion one half of the inconve- 

nience to passengers as a noisy ballad-singer, with a 
whole host of adiers at his heels (not to speak in terms of 
greater censure of their object in blocking up the streets) 
on Holborn-hill? Are hand-organs and hurdy-gurdies in- 
troduced into narrow but populous courts, (of which de- 
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scription of courts abundance may be found in the en- 
virons of Fleet-street ;) are these not by far a greater pest 
and nuisance, than the unlicensed fruit-sellers of the 
Royal Exchange? Can any person, who attentively 
watches the conduct of these itinerant vocal and in- 
strumental performers, for one moment believe, that they 
earn their bread, by the actual and visible profits of their 
labour? that they exercise their profession honestly, and 
live, bona fide, by the legitimate receipts of their calling ? 
How many tunes dothey grind and warble away, without 
selling one single ballad, without receiving one solitary 
halfpenny, in recompense for all this waste of talent? It 
must be obvious, therefore, that there is some hidden ad- 
vantage connected with their ostensible pursuit. What 
may be the nature of this hidden advantage; to what 
ulterior views their discordant concerts may be directed, 
it might perhaps not be absolutely impracticable to 
divine, although it might not be prudent boldly to state 
and advance. Peace has its stratagems, as well as war, 
and it is not the soldier alone, who occasionally is sent on 
reconnoitring parties. If neither their vozce, nor their 
musical grinding machines suffice to their support, it is 
evident, as the sun at noon-day in fine unclouded weather, 
that they must have recourse to other means of subsistence, 
that they must resort to practices more lucrative, though 
perhaps at the same time more condemnable. 

But waving, my lord, these and various other minor 
considerations, permit me to suggest to your lordship 
a far more sovereign and efficacious method than any 
you have yet made trial of, of acquiring popularity during 
your life, and lasting fame after you shall have closed 
your career on this sublunary stage; of causing your name 
to be pronounced with the blessings of the living, and 
transmitting it down with honor to posterity. Presid- 
ing, as your lordship does, over the first commercial 
city in the universe, vested with the government of a 
corporation, unrivalled in influence, in credit, and in 
wealth, deign, my lord, to avail yourself of your high 
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but short-lived pre-eminence, to call forth all the energies 
of that body, of which you are, pro tempore, the head, 
the main-spring, and the primum mobile of action. Call 
on your fellow citizens to adopt all constitutional mea- 
sures for saving the vessel of the state from the dangers 
which menace it. Convoke trequent meetings of Com- 
mon Council, for this laudable, this salutary purpose. 
Set yourself the example of virtuous zeat, and patriotic 
ardour. As first in station, be likewise first in deed, to 
stimulate and rouse the sleeping energies of the corpo- 
ration of London. Let not fulsome addresses, and un- 
meaning votes of thanks, be deemed the sole objects 
worthy of your meeting in common-hall. Show your- 
self as active and as zealous to promote the purposes of 
public good, as are certain of your colleagues, with a 
worthy baronet of facetious memory, at their head, in 
hunting after corporation dinners, and multiplying the 
opportunities of devouring turtle. Dare to build your 
hopes of fame, and raise the fabric of your reputation, not 
on the hollow, deceitful smiles of time-serving ministers ; 
not on the sandy foundation of court-favour, which va- 
cillates with every wind, but on the consentaneous appro- 
bation of your fellow citizens, the sure and infallible con- 
comitant of which will be the heart-felt glow of self-ap- 
proval, the proud vibrations of conscious worth. Think 
not, as but too many of your predecessors in office have 
done, think not, my lord, that you are called to the civic 
chair, merely for the purpose of doing the honours of the 
table ; nor let it rank among the brightest exploits of your 
mayorality, that by the indiscriminate carnage of an in- 
numerable host of animals, intended to satisfy the 
wants, but notto pamper the dusts of our nature, you have 
spread disease and death among your own species to a 
greater extent, than even the Mopexn Lucutcus of 
the aldermanic court! Let posterity venerate your me- 
mory for something in itself more entitled to veneration 
and to praise, than being accounted the greatest epicure, 
at the expence of your constituents, of the age! If you eat 
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yourself neither into the rank of baronet, nor yet of knight, 
(as certain of your predecessors have done,) be it your 
pride to return with honour to a private station, and leave 
it to your fellow-citizens to ask, why was not this man 
knighted also? When your heart shall itself dictate the 
answer to this question; when your conscience shall im- 
mediately reply: ‘ Because he did not betray the inte- 
rests of his constituents ; because he did uot sell himself to 
courtiers and to ministers; because he advocated the 
rights of that corporation over which he was called upon 
to preside; therefore has his name not been inscribed 
upon the list of corruption; therefore lias he not been 
deemed meet and fitting to aggregate with the slaves of 
power, and to bask with the minions of profligate favour!” 
—what then, my lord, must be your sensations ! how 
must you exult in the luxury of self-applause ! 

At the close of a war, which for such a long succession 
of years has convulsed Europe, from its southern to its 
northern extremity, it cannot be supposed, that we shall 
immediately recover from the shock, which this gigantic 
struggle has given to every member of the body politic. 
Far is it, my lord, from the wish of the writer of this let- 
ter to paralyze the national energies, or to throw impe- 
diments unnecessarily in the way of those, who are eu- 
trusted with the conduct and management of the grand 
machine of state. For this reason he forbears taking a 
retrospective view of the conduct of miuisters. Let the 
past be buried in oblivion ; let the mantle of charity be 
thrown over the nakedness of their former system ; but, 
for God’s sake! let us keep a wary anda prudent eye 
upon the future. Corroded, as the state is to its very 
heart’s core, by the canker of corruption, which has been 
allowed free scope and range, without any attempt to ar- 
rest its progress, for such a length of years, let us now at 
last begin to think seriously of checking and eradicat- 
ing the disease. Let us not suffer those locusts, who 
have so long preyed and fattened upon the vitals of the 
community, to continue their horse-leech depredations 
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with impunity. Let not the poor be ultimately totally 
swallowed up and devoured, by the insatiable appetite of 
a few overgrown blood-suckers. 

High time is it, my lord, that the legislature should tn- 
terpose between the bloated and the starved; between 
those who grind the faces of the poor, and those whose fuces 
are ground. If some legislative measure be not adopted to 
check the workings of ruthless rapacity, the least of the 
numerous evils, which we have to dread, is that of aun ex- 
tensive and ruimous emigration. Already has a great 
reduction taken place in the price of the principal arti- 
cles, which euter into the composition of the most indis- 
pensible of our wants. But has a proportionate reduc- 
tion taken place in the price, charged by those who en- 
gross the fabrication and manufacture of these composi- 
tions? Is the price of porter proportioned to the reduced 
price of hops and of malt? Does the quartern loaf qua- 
drate with the price of flour? A very, very great depre- 
ciation has taken place in the price of hides and of tallow. 
Does the public benefit by this depreciation ? Is there 
ay proportionate reduction in the price of leather, the 
price of boots, of shoes, of soap, and of candles? Sorry 
am I, my lord, to say there is not. 

The same argument might be extended to a variety ot 
other objects which rank, under the class of articles o! 
indispensible necessity. But it would be useless to en- 
ter too minutely into the details of a pressure which, 
alas! is but too severely felt in all its branches, by the 
community at large. ‘The writer of this letter, who has 
the honour of being personally known to your lordship, 
is well aware that it is not in the power of a Lord Mayor 
of London, of his own competency aud authority, to re- 
duce the price of any of the necessaries of life. He can- 
not command the brewer to sell his porter at a more rea- 
sonable rate, nor compel the butcher to lower the price 
of his beef and mutton. But, as Chief Magistrate of the 

first city of the British empire—the first city, let me add 
in the known world—it becomes your lordship’s bounden 
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duty to avail yourself of the influence and weight at- 
tached to the bigh office you sustain, to set in motion 
the energies of the corporation, to stimulate them to zeal 
aud perseverance, to convoke a meeting of common 
council, in order to petition parliament to adopt firm 
aud Wise measures to defeat the dangerous practices of 
monopoly, and to rescue the industrious poor from the 
rapacity of overgrown wealth and ruthless exaction. 

Above all, the city of London, under the auspices 
aud guidance of her Chief Magistrate, ought to set an 
example to the country at large to come forward and 
persevere, by every constitutional effort, in opposing the 
contemplated continuance of that most odious and op- 
pressive measure of finance, known under the denemi- 
nation of Income, or Property Tar. Let the city of Lon- 
don act the bold and manly part, befitting its pre-emi- 
nence ; let the voice of the Chief Magistrate, and the mem- 
bers of its corporation, be loudly and decisively heard, in 
reprobation of this iniquitous measure, and doubt not one 
moment, my lord, but its declared vote will be echoed 
throughout every town, and its patriotic example fol- 
lowed by every corporate body in the united kingdom. 
The tables of both houses of the legislature will be lite- 
rally piled with petitions for the discontinuance of this 
inquisitorial tax ;—representatives will at length be com- 
pelled to fulfil the duty of their station, (which is to act 
as the mouth-ptece and organ of their constituents, what- 
ever the City Cormorant may think or say to the contrary) 
and the ultimate result of this constitutional struggle will 
be the triumph of patriotism aud justice over ministerial 
profligacy and corruption. ‘l'ben shail it be shown and 
exultingly proved, that the combined phalanx of place 
and pension-hunters must yield to the sovereignty of 
reason, when unanimously supported; and then shall be 
realized, and practically elucidated, in its fullest accepta- 
tion and extent, the well-known aphorism: ‘“ Voz 
populi vor Dei.” 

Such, my lord, are the objects to which your ambi- 
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eas 


tion ought to aspire; such the proud triumphs, to whicl 
the author of this letter wishes to direct your views. He 
is not a writer by profession; but a friend and sincere well- 
wisher to your lordship—a person, who has frequent op- 
portunities of conversing, upon equal terms, with your 
lordship, and who would feel proud to see your lord- 


~) 
a 


ship’s mayoralty distinguished, not by guttling, but by . | 
laudable action. What you have hitherto done, is well, y 


is praise-worthy; but do not stop there. Relax not in ah 
your efforts; lift your views higher—extend them fur- 
ther; nobly dare to aim at lofty exploit, and let your 
fame be founded and established on the good you lave 
endeavoured to effect ; on the benefits you have procured 
to your fellow-citizens. So shall you retire from office 
with the applause of men, and the satisfaction of your 
own conscious breast. 
Finsbury-square, 19th January, 1816. CapMuS. 








STATE QUERIES. 

{The following laconic, but important questions have been sent 
us by a correspondent, who assumes the signature of Simplex. 
If we be not greatly mistaken, we recognize in the present 
communication an old contributor to our miscellany. | 


Is it true, that her Majesty, our most gracious Queen, 
is in the enjoyment of a very handsome parliamentary 
grant, for the purpose of enabling her Majesty to main- 
tain a suitable court, during the lamented indisposition 
of her august consort ? 

If such be the case, in what manner is the said grant 
appropriated? Is it employed, according to its original 
intention ? or is it converted merely into an additional 
means of augmenting her Majesty's private hoard ? 

Does her Majesty’s almost constant residence at Wind- 
sor, which (to adopt the phrase contained in the inter- 
cepted correspondence, published in the last number of 
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the Scource,) may justly be called her Majesty’s Lodge, 
or country box, accord with the intentions of the said 
grant ? 

Are the savings, which must necessarily accrue from 
this pertinacious system of royal economy, to the no 
small disadvantage of numerous tradesmen, appertaining 
to the royal liousehold, at the west end of the town, ap- 
plied to the purposes of charity and benevolence, in the 
exercise of which her Majesty has always most con- 
scientiously kept in view the precepts of Christ, to avoid 
all appearance of publicity and ostentation, so much so 
as not even to let her “ left hand know what her right hand 
doeth ?”’ 

Is not his Royal Highness, our most gracious Prince 
Regent, likewise in the receipt and enjoyment of a very 
handsome parliamentary grant, voted in addition to his 
ullowance as Prince of Wales, in order to enable him 
also to maintaiu a suitable court, and keep up the dignity 
of his exalted station as Prince Regent of these realms, 
in consequence of the lamented indi: position of his au- 
gust father ? 

Does his Royal Highness expend the said grant, or does 
he likewise, after the example of his illustrious parent, 
convert it to the means of augmenting his private hoard : 

Supposing bis Royal Highness really to expend the 
whole of the said handsome parliamentary grant, does 
he expend the same in the manner, and for the purposes 
for which it was originally and still continues to be voted? 

Does his Royal Highness, at any time, contrary to the 
example of bis illustrious parent, exceed the amount of 
the said grant, in bis expenditure, and for what purposes 
does sucit excess of expenditure take place ? 

Are the incessant alterations, changes, and additions, 
made to his Royal Highness’s Marine Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton, in any Wise uecessary towards the support of the dig- 
nity and rank of his Royal Highness ? 


Does the wise system of economy, displayed on the 
part of his Royal Highness, as detailed ever and anon by 
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Ministers, when they bring the deficiencies of the Civil 
List before parliament, afford any grounded hope that 
auy material benefit will ultimately accrue to the opera- 
tions of the Siaking Fund, from the prudent and exemplary 
self-denial of his Royal Highness? 

Is it from the same aversion to publicity and ostenta- 
tion, which distmguishes the active benevolence of her 
most gracious Majesty the Queen, that his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent shuns popularity, and shows bim- 
self so little in public, in the metropolis of his govern- 
ment? 

Are the domestic virtues of his Royal Highness kept 
back from public view ‘and admiration, from the said 
delicate motives, which induce her Majesty to conceal 
her charitable actions ? 

Is it for the better dispatch of public business that his 
Royal. Highness has of late made, and still continues to 
make, such a prolonged sojourn at his aforesaid Marine 
Pavilion at Brighton >? 

Was it, in order the more strongly to enforce and ex- 
hibit his zeal for the Protestant religion, that his Royal 
Highness, on the recent visit of the Sheriffs and Recorder 
of the City of London to Brighton, for the purpose of 
learning when his Royal Highness would be pleased to 
receive the City Address, relative to the persecution of 
the Protestants in the south of France, could not make 
up bis royal mind, as to the time and hour when it 
might please him to be waited upon with the said ad- 
dress ; but was most graciously pleased to promise, that 
wheu he should have time and inclination to receive the 
said City Address, he would take care to let the city 
know it? 

Is it, lastly, from reciprocity of sentiment, and acting 


in unison with the feelings and conduct of their august, 


toaster, that the bishops and clergy of the established 
church have so honourably distinguished themselves, by 
their tardiness to come forward in behalf of the perse- 
cuted Protestants in France, or to co-operate with the 


other societies for med for this laudable purpose ? 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


There are few subjecis, on which an Englishman feels 
more sore, and justlv so, than any the slightest encroach- 
ment on the palladium of his Constitutional Rights and 
Privileges. Such is his extreme jealousy on this point, 
that he immediately takes fire, if he hears of any attack 
made upon the Liberty of the Press,.even in foreign 
countries; and at this very moment the columns of our 
news-papers are filled with diatribes and invectives 
against the shackles, imposed upon the press in France. 

Formerly it was from ministers, from statesmen, from 
persons placed at the head of affairs, and who wished to 
keep there, that the press had to apprehend hostility and 
invasion. But to what a low and abject state must we 
be now sunk and fallen, now that not ministers only have 
declared war with the god-like invention of printing, and 
are daily augmenting the weight of its fetters; but that 
even the myrmidons of Bow Street, the runners of the 
different public offices, and the whole posse-comitatus of 
thief-takers have joined in this new crusade, and openly 
avow their determination to lift up their heel against all 
and every writer, who shall dare to publish what they 
find it profitable, expedient, and to their interest to sup- 
press, 

A. recent transaction, which occurred on Wednesday, 
January 24th, at the public office, Queen Square, calls 
loudly for animadversion. A respectable tradesman of 
King Street, Covent Garden, appeared before Mr. Justice 
Fielding, on a charge of having in his manufactory, in 
Tothill Fields, a few copper rings, and nails, the proper- 
ty of our sovereign lord the King. On investigation it 
was not only clearly proved, that the said royal stores 
had beea introduced without the privity of the defen- 
dant; but there appeared likewise grounded reason to 
believe, that they had been clandestinely and malicicusly 
deposited in the manufactory, for the express purpose of 
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bringing the defendant into difficulty, and to procure to 
the informer a moiety of the penalty. Mr. Hoskins, in- 
spector of King’s stores, at Deptford-dock, being called 
upon to appraise the value of the articles in question, 
Stated that they could not be worth more than ten pence 
or eleven pence. The law however being, as Mr. Field- 
ing justly remarked, imperative, without any reference 
to the value of the stores, the worthy magistrate found 
himself under the disagreeable necessity of convicting, 
which he accordingly did, in the mitigated penalty of 
five pounds. 

It is doubtless well known to the major part, if not to 
the whole of our readers, that the different morning pa- 
pers are in the habit of employing reporters, to take mi- 
nutes of the principal occurrences at tlie several public 
offices, as well as to attend the Old Bailey sessions, the 
parliamentary debates, &c. Mr. Nutting, in the present 
case, expressed his hopes, that the business in question 
might not circulate beyond the limits of the office. Tlie 
motive he alledged for this wish, was a terider solicitude 
for his father, who he stated was wholly ignorant of the 
prosecution. Mr. Fielding in reply, observed, that he 
knew some of the reporters present, but that he 
had no influence over them. He added, that he did not 
suppose they would regard the circumstance as wor- 
thy of being noticed; but should the case be report- 
ed, it could not possibly reflect the slightest imputation 
on the character of the defendant, which stood above the 
reach of slander. At the same time much public good 
mizht result from the report of this business, in as much 
as it would convince the world, that the law pronounced 
sentence without respect to persons, and that the opu- 
lent and reputable trader was amenable to the same jus- 
tice as the most obscure and needy individual. 

Mr. Nutting having hereupon’ retired into the “clerk’s 
office, to pay the amount of his conviction, four report- 
ers were sent for to prohibit a publication of the case in the 
newspapers! Here is a stretch of authority with a 
vengeance! Here is whut the late Mr. Wyndham might 
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justly have termed a “ wigour beyond the law!” These 
four reporters had severally promised the defendant,,t hat 
the editors of the respective papers for which they, at- 
tended, should be apprized that it was the wish of Mr, 
Nutting to have the case in question suppressed. ‘This, we 


should have thought, might have been deemed sufficient 


concession on the part of the reporters, It was as much 


as they could in honour, and consistently with their duty, 
to consult the interests of their employers,,; take upon 
themselves to engage for. But certain persons, it ap- 
pears, were of a different opinion. Imitating the exam- 
ple of their superiors, thew first recourse is to. bribery. 
It was a favourite saying with the famous Sir Robert 
Walpole, that “* Every man had his price.” What then 
may we suppose to have been Mr. Nutting’s estimate of 
the respectability and price of newspaper reporters p—A 
one pound note—the amazing sum of twenty shillings— 
was delivered to Pople, one of the runners, to negociate 
with the four reporters, for the entere and unconditional 
suppression of Mr. Nutting’s conviction /_ ‘This magnificent 
offer was deservedly spurned at, and rejected by, the re- 
porters, some of whom very boldly and properly declared, 
that they had never accepted of a bribe for similar pur- 
poses in their lives, 

In the mean time a fifth reporter, of the name of 
Strachan, made liis appearance in the office. ‘This gen- 
tleman was likewise applied to, and offered his share of 
the bribe, to suppress the case. Mr. Strachan’s reply to 
this insulting demand was truly spirited, and does him 
much honour: “If the magistrate,’—observed Mv. 
Strachan—* were to make the application, no doubt it 
would be attended to: but coming from an. pfficer, who 
has received money to influence the persons connected 
with the papers, J shall not do it.” 

Bribery proving thus ineffectual in shackling the liberty 
of the press—ihreats and piolence are next called in. The 
great Mr. Lavender, another of the officers, has the audacity 
to threaten to “ prevent any person from setting foot in the 
office, who should dare, contrary to his orders—verily the 
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nation. is come to something at last, if reporters are to 
receive orders from thief-takers, and the liberty of the 
press is to lie at the mercy of Bow-street runners—* fo 
insert the case in any newspaper.” Not content with 
this stretch of authority, the great and redoubtable La- 
vender not less loudly than impudently declares ; that 
“he would himself kick any person, who shall presume to 
insert the case!!!” 

Here,then a breach of the peace is openly threatened by 
an officer, employed, bired, and paid to prevent the peace 
of our.sovereign lord the King from being broken! 
Mr. Strachan very properly, on receiving such a brutal 
menace, appeals to the magistrate, and lays a complaint 
against Lavender. How does the worthy and consistent 
Mr. Justice Fielding behave on this occasion? No doubt 
we shalisee his exert the full weight of bis magisterial au- 
thority, to repress, aud punish such atrocious couduct! 
No doubt he will order Lavender into his august presence, 
publicly reprimand the culprit, and insist upon his mak- 
ing an apology—an adequate apology—to the person he 
has thus grossly insulted! How stands the actual case ? 
Mr. Fielding, on hearing Mr. Strachan’s complaint, pro- 
mises to “* request Lavender not to interfere in any shape 
with the reporters !” 

This conduct, on the part of Mr. Fielding, is very 
condescending, it must be owned! But is it constituti- 
onal? Is it lawe Is it justice? Are then the presiding 
magistrate of the public office, Queen-square, and Mr. 

Lavender, one of the runners, so perfectly upon a level, 
so completely on a footing; and in every respect on such 
terms of absolute equality, that if the latter thinks pro- 
per to commit a breach of the peace, the former, on re- 
gular complaint being made of such violation of good 
order, is only empowered to request the offender to de- 
sist from lis violence ? But we shall be told, perhaps, 
that Mr. Lavender is an officer. So is Mr. Pople, the 
officer, who undertook the mighty twenty shilling negocia- 
tion! Officers they certainly are, by the same courtesy 
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which allows this title to the bum-bailiff/ He also is an 
officer—even sheriff’s officer ! So likewise is Jack Ketch / 
and an officer of high rank and calling, to whom, as prime 
minister of justice, isentrusted the execution of the law, and 
from whose authority there is no uppeal ! 

But ridicule apart, and viewing the matter as it de- 
servedly merits to be viewed in a serious light ; 1s it not 
high time that the friends of the liberty of the press 
should take the alarm, and rally round the bulwark of 
the constitution, against which such open and wanton 
attacks are now directed ? Better have a censorship for 
the press at once, than that it should lie at the brutal 
mercy of thief-takers and ruffians. Are public offices, for 
the examination of offenders, to be converted into secret 
tribunals, at the will and pleasure of runners? Are re- 
porters to be admatted or excluded from public courts, as 
may suit the private bargains and interested views of 
the hirelings of justice. 

The writer of this article is not personally acquainted 
with a single individual, connected with the editorship 
and management of our public newspapers. But from 
what he bas heard of several of them, as well as from 
what he has himself perused of their writings, he is 
persuaded that amongst them are many persons of educa- 
tion, of talent, and acquirement. The pursuits in which 
they are engaged are of the first consequence and benefit. 
[It is through their ingenious lucubrations, that the in- 
habitants of the most distant parts of the kingdom are 
made acquainted with what passes in the metropolis, that 
busy political stage, on which all grand national ques- 
tions. are discussed, debated, and finally determined upon. 
[t is to newspaper-writers that the country is mdebted 
for that equally rapid and extensive dissemimation of 
knowledge, which opens the eyes of the community at 
large to their real interests. Not alb the united labours 
and specious doctrines of all the philosophers that have 
ever existed, from the seven wise men of Greece to the 
sages of the preseat day, have ever atchieved half so 
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much towarls enlightening mankind, as has been accom. 
plished by the writers engaged in the conduct of news- 
papers, and other periodical publications. From their 
jurisdiction is no earthly power exempt. Ministers who 
infringe the laws, and violate the constitution with im- 
punity, nevertheless tremble before the tribunal of a free, 
unshackled press. ‘The profligate statesman, who. reck- 
less would abuse the confidence of his prince, betray his 
trust, and seil his country for foreign gold, though ‘‘ he 
feareth not God, nor yet respecteth man,” nevertheless stands 
in dread of publicdeteetion and exposure. He loves not 
to be * broughé to the light,’ to have his actions and bis 
conduct freely canvassed, * because his deeds are evil,’ and 
will not bear the torch of investigation and enquiry. 
This torch is successfully applied, not by the authors and 
manufacturers of ponderous folios, and voluminous com- 
mentaries, but by tle ephemeral writers of a newspaper. 
—And are gentlemen, whose education, whose native 
talents and acquirements qualify them for taking a leading 
part in such important functions, to be insulted, brow- 
beaten, kicked, and trampled upon, by a class of men 
who, however usefu/ they may be in their line and calling, 
(and certainly the chimney-sweep, the scavenger, and the 
night-man are all and severally, very useful persons, in 
their respective line and calling) are not fit company for 
any description of society, but those, to whose fraternity 


they have an incontrovertible claim, from similarity of 


manners, and of habits, of propensities, and of pursuits ° 

Saint Paul tells us, that ‘* Princes are not aterror to the 
workers of good, but of evil.” The same may witli strict 
propriety be said of the myrmidons of Bow Street, of the 
runners of public offices, and of thief-takers. ‘The guaty 
mind needsao accuser. ‘Fhe thief doth fear in every bush a 
constable. But menof upright life and conduct will not 
suffer themselves to be intimidated by the bustardy ofcrime, 
nor will even the supineness of a magistrate invest with im- 
punity the hireling drudge of his office. In the present 
imperfect state of our nature, many little rubs and spar- 
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riugs will necessarily take place between irritated minds. 
Many unpleasant things will be said, and from prudential 
motives tolerated, But to put up with the zusolence of the 
refuse of office, is beyond the endurance of a manly and 
well-organized mind. The noble lion, worn out with 
age and infirmities, bore with fortitude the attack made 
upon him by the “ tusked boar,” and the “ angry bull ;” 
but to be kicked and insulted, by the Ass, overcame all 
his patience. Well may the expiring lion exclaim: 

——_—— Fortes indigne tali 

Mihi iwsultare ; Te, NATURAE DEDECUS 


Quod ferre cogor, certe bis videor mori. 





TRIA NON JUNCTA IN UNO; 
OR, 
TRAGEDY, COMEDY, and FARCE. 

For upwards of a fortnight past the talk of the town 
has been principally engrossed by Mr. Kean, and the cup 
voted for him asa tribute of acknowledgment for his 
superior excellence, in the part of Sir Giles Over-reach. 
A handsome sum has already been subscribed for this 
purpose, andthe cup, which is to be of such exquisite 
workmanship, that it has already been said of it by way 
of anticipation 

‘© Materiem superabit opus 
is, we understand, to be publicly exhibited to the lovers 
of the drama. 

Such marked homage having been paid to Mr. Kean, 
it was natural that the ladies should feel jealous for the 
honour of their favorite, Miss O’Neill. Accordingly we 
learn, that a subscription is now on foot, under the sanc- 
tion of the Duchess of —— for a superb dagger set with 
diamonds, which will be presented to that excellent 
actress by a deputation of Ladies of Fashion, headed by 
her Grace. ‘This dagger, the same as Mr. Kean’s cup, is 
likewise to be publicly exhibited to the lovers of the 
tragic Muse. 
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Stimulated by these two memorable examples ; the 
patrons of farce, of mirth and of laughter have likewise 
stepped forward, in behalf of their favourite, honest 
Liston. As a tribute of merited praise to the unrivalled 
excellence of his performance, as Pyramus, with the ass’s 
head, and the feeling manner in which, under this me- 
tamorphosis, he makes love to the Queen of the Fuiries, 
a subscription has been entered into by some of 
the leading bucks of the town, to purchase the 
finest long-eared animal of the donkey race, which can 
be obtained, Agents for this purpose have already been 
dispatched into different parts of the country, famous 
for the breed of this intelligent animal, and the solemn 
presentation of this tribute to drollery and humour is ex- 
pected to take place, on the stage of Covent Garden thea- 
tre, about the middle of February. Due notice of this 
solemnity will be given in the play bills of the theatre. 








THEATRICAL REVIEW. 





DRURY-LANE. 


THE return of the Christmas holidays introduced, accord- 
ing to Jandable wont and custom, Harlequin, with the whole 
appendage of pantomime and buffoonery, which invariably 
follow in the suite of this party-coloured hero, on the boards 
of both our winter theatres. The farrago brought forward 
at Drury-lane, bears the title of Harlequin and Fancy ; or, 
The Poet's Last Shilling. A distressed poet, not unaptly person- 
ated by Mr, Harley, (who is truly a very promising actor, and 
from whose present performances we augur much future excel- 
lence) is discovered in his sky-parlour, or attic story, vulgarly 
’yclept a garret, ruminating on his forlorn and hopeless condition. 
He is over head and ears in debt, and a single solitary shilling 
constitutes the whole of his earthly wealth. This said shilling 
suddenly becomes animated, or rather, to speak in the language 


of the play-bills, the ghost of the shilling, (why the word ghost 
VOL, Xf, x 
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is here introduced, before the shilling has taken its final flight 
and departure from the wretched bard, we have yet to learn ; 1p 
our opinion, the word spirit would have beeu more appropriate) 
im a low sepulchral tone, but, at the same time, m words set 
to music, (for which reason, it may justly be termed a musical 
ghost) aud utiered through the medium and organ of Mr. 
Covke, addresses its discowsolate owner, and counsels him to 
make experiment of his abilities im writ 


iy for the stage 
| 
i 


Duns of all description-, from the hatter, the butcher and the 
baker to the milkwoman, now make their appearance, and 
clamorously solicit payment of their respective demands. Our 
distressed poet is now arrived at the very achme and ne plus 
ultra of human wretchedness, when, suddenly, Pancy descends 
from the upper regions, and after a sparring match between 
Whim and Satire, which terminates in favour of the former, 
Pantomime becomes the order of the day. From this moment, 
all pretensions to plot and cominoun sense are utterly lost sight 
of aud abandoned. As great part of the spectators are supposed 
to consist of boarding-school misses, and young gentlemen, 
returned from scliool to pass the recess with their friends, it has 
long become the practice of our theatrical caterers to treat their 
audience, as if they were composed entirely of children, and 
no trick, no prank, no conceit is too low, too puerile, too silly, 
too vile , contemptible aud ridicujous in the eyes of managers, 
sturdy sticklers, in other respects, for their exclusive patent- 
night of legitimate dramatic representation. 

Here then, we sha!! not affect to follew the progress of this 
motley scene ; but merely observe, that, after long debate and 
discussion in our own mind, to appreciate the comparative 
merit and superiority of the pantomime given at the respective 
theatres of Dury-lane, and Covent-garden, instead of deciding 
which is the best, we are rather utterly at a loss to ascertain 
which is the worst. They are even below the ordinary and 
accustomed standard of vileness, folly, duliness, aud insipidity. 
If any comparison between the pantomimes at the two rival 
houses is admissible, it must, at all events, be reduced to this. 
The Covent-garden Harlequin is, avowedly, far superior in 
pantomimic skill and address, to the parti-coloured hero of 
Drury-lare; but then the Clown of Drury-laue (great as, for years 
has been the public prepossession in favour of Grimaldi) totally 
eclipses his Covent-garden rival, who, in fact, has no opporta- 


nity of exhibiting himself to advantage, in Shing-Moo and 
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Thun-Tor. To compare the rival Co/umbines, would be truly 
ividious. Time was, when the Gurden Columbine was in 
bloum ; with respect to the Co/uinbine of Drury-lane, time is, 
She may uot be unaptly be likened to the rose-bud, which is not 
yet expanded, aud whose pearl-besprinkled leaves have not yet 
opened their silken texture to Hyperion’s plastic ray. The in- 
fant Miss Gledhill, in the character of a Waterloo orphan, 
dances a very pretty military hornpipe, and the taleuts of the 
scene-paiuters, the mechanists, the dress-makers, embroiieresses, 
and decoratrices (we quote from the bills) have been successful- 
ly put into requisition, The whole spectacle concludes, as tt 
were, by Way of satire and libel Ol Suk h preposterous exliibi- 
tions, with a magnificent representation of the Court of Shak- 
speare, andthe Temple of Dramatic Genius / / / 

From such childish aud disgracefal spectacles, it is with 
wefiable pleasure and delight, that we tura aside our eyes, to 
coutemplate one of the proudest triuiaphs of histrionic excellence 
and taleat, which the British stage can boast. After so explicit 
a declaration, itis almost superfluous to add, that we allude to 
Mr. Kean’s traly masterly and inimitable performance of the 
part of Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s admirable comedy 
of A New Way to pay Old Debts, revived at Drury-lane, on 
Friday, {2th January, Never have we witnessed a more perfect 
and exquisite delineation, To enlarge on particular points, and 
detail specific beauties in a performance, which constitutes pn 
unvaried tissue and mass of excellence, would bea tedious, a 
difficult, and unprofitable task ; te descant upon the whole, in 
terms of general panegyric, would be to echo back the una- 
pimoeus and reiterated suffrage of the town. We cannot sup- 


pose that there is a single individual in the whole united king- 
dom of Great Britain, whose attentton is in the slightest degree 
directed to theatrical pursuits, who is not in full possession of 
Mr, Kean’s merits, in the part of Sir Giles Overreach, as far as 
it 1s possible to forman accurate conception of histrioaic talent 
from report, without ocular evidence, The columns, both of our 
daily and our weekly journals are filled, and deservedly so, 
with his praises—his masterly delineation forms the topic of 
general comment and discourse ia our coffee-houses and our 
tuverius ; and the profession itself bas borne loud and hoenour- 
able tesiimony to his worth, by voting him a golden cup in 
commemoration of his transcendeut abilities. All that we can 


say upon this subject, is to add our humble suffrage to the 
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general verdict, and roundly to declare, that, in our estimation, 
the part of Sir Giles Overreach is of itself sufficient to establish 
Mr. Kean’s popularity and fame. We consider his enactment 
of this part superior to all his other efforts, united and blended 
together In his exquisite performance of Sir Giles, the trea- 
sury of Drury-lane may truly be said to have discovered a new 
and effectual way of paying old debts, aud may justly rank the 
getting up of this play amongst the most successful specula- 
tions of the present able and provident administration. And 
yet, (such is the depraved taste of the town) persous, vot a few, 
and those of no mean appearance and pretensions, are nightly 
to be found, who after witnessing this astonishing, this stupend- 
ous effort of genius, can abide to sit out the pantomime ! 

Many of the other characters in the comedy are well cast, 
Mr. Harley appears to considerable advantage, as the representa- 
tive of Wellborn; Mr. Oxberry is truly ludicrous inthe part of 
Justice Greedy, and Mr. Munden’s Marrail fully embodies the 
conception of the author. Mrs. Glover personated Lady All- 
worth with mach spirit and effect. 

Tuesday, January 28d.—Love for Love.—This sprightly 
comedy of Congreve was performed this evening, for the first 
time, during the present season. Its merits are so universally 
kuown, that it would be totally superfluous to enlarge upoa 
them in this place. Suffice it, therefore, to observe, that the 
part of Miss Prue was assigned to Mrs. Mardyn, being her 
first appearance in that character, on the metropolitan boards. 
It is a part, however, of a very subordinate cast, and affords that 
lady very little opportunity of advantageous display of talent. 
Her performanee is still marked by too great exuberancy of 
action. Mr. Dowton, as an actor, needs only to be named, to 
be admired: Sir Sampson Legend found ample justice in his 
hands. Mr. Munden is irresistibly droll in the part of Fore- 
sight ; the only censure to which this performer lays himself 
open is overcharging his character. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Here, as at the other theatre, Harlequin makes good his 
footing on the stage, with the aunual return of Christmas. 
The grand pantomimic treat, dished-up at this house, assumes 
the title of Harlequin and Fortunio; or, Shing-Moo, and 
Thun-Ton. The scene of action shifts ad libitum from China 
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to Brighton, from Brighton to London, and from London to 
the ever-memorable plain of Waterloo. The spectator is re- 
galed with a variety of rare and wondertul sights; change fol- 
lows upon change, aud trick succeeds to trick, without any 
adequate purpose, meaning or analogy. Weare presented with a 
Chinese rumbling Deity of War and 7 hunder ; a peaceful fairy ; 
a human leviathan, who * drinks a river, and who thirsts 
again,’ and who gobbles down peck-loaves by the score, at a 
proportionate rate, with a profusion of other follies and extra- 
vagancies. After having atehieved his eating and drinking 
exploit, Grimaldi, from Munchikow, changes into the Clown, 
in which character we never saw him ficure to so little advan- 
tage. His son, Master Joe, who, this evening, made his first 
appearance on the Covent-garden boards, as Chittaquae, after- 
wards Clowny-chip, 1s a second edition of his father, or rather, 
the clown in miniature. Mr. Bologna acts the part of Harle- 
quin, and the veteran Mrs, Parker, that of Columbine. The 
rest of the characters are little entitled io mention. The music, 
scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations, have severally the 
merit, as we are told in the bills, of being entirely new, and the 
whole is arranged, got up, and produced under the able and 
classical direction of Mr. Farley. The best scene in the whole 
pantomime, we speak not with respect to its execution, as a 
work of art, but with reference to its effect and concomitant 


recommenduat 


ions, 1s avowedly that painted by Greeve, repre- 
senting the tops of houses in the street, where the amorous 
Clown gives a serenade to the chamber-maid of the inn, in 
which he is accompanied by the delightful caterwauling of two 
of the feline race. Meanwhile that he is chaunting forth his 
doleful ditty, and sighing like a furnace, the candle which he 
has carelessly left in his bed.room, sets fire to the bed-furyj- 
ture —the whole house is instantly in an uproar; men and 
women are seen scudding about half dressed, in every direction, 
and the disappointed chamber-maid is forced to lower herself 
down from the window, to escape the fury of the flames, All 
this, we must in candour acknowledge, is truly edifying and 
delectable. In the view of the Plain of Waterloo, as it appear- 
ed the day after the battle, which decided the fate of Europe, 
the cutious spectator is gratified with an exact representation 
of the carriage of Buonaparte, taken (how are we to understand 
this phrase ?) by permission of Mr. Bullock. A view of the 
Realms of Peace conctudes this incongruous spectacle, of which 
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a short sketch (certeialy no useless or unnecessary hie Ls towards 
forming some idea of what, to commou minds, like ours, must 
appear utterly incomprehensible) together witha copy of the 
songs, may be purchased in the theatre, price ten-pence, ex- 
clusive of the usual allowance to the fruit-women. 

Wednesday, January 17th.—A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
—This wild and irregular overflowing of Shakspeare’s vast and 
creative magmation was this eveaing revived, compressed into 
three acts, after haviag slept upwards of half a century on the 
shelves of oblivion. Neither paius nor expence have been 
spared, on the part of the managers, in its getting up; insomuch, 
that it may justly be prenounced one of the most maguificent 
pageantries which the stage can boast. But, with all these ex- 
traneous recommendatious, we greatly doubt whether it will 
eventually recompense the proprietors for the expences they 
have incurred. It is with scenic representation, as it is with 
the art of paintimg. There are certain flights and unages of 
poetic genius, which speak ouly to the imagination, and never 
can be successfully embodied. In proof of this, let any person, 
in the least degree conversant with the sublime and lofty, 
look but a moment at the vile attempts made by some of our 
very first painters, to embody the bold conceptions of Milton. 
Whata miserable, what a wretched, vay, absolutely ridiculous 
representation bas Mr. Fusert given us of Sim and Death, 
im his somuch vauuted Miltonic Gallery! Read the poet's 


description of that terrific being, whose shape, 


‘“« If shape it could be called, that shape had none.”’— 





And again, this truly sublime detail of its attributes : 


“6 Black it stood, as night! 





199 


«‘ Fierce, as ten furies ! terrible, as hell 


and then compare with this truly poetical figure, the uncouth 
and monstrous ;% hortions of Mr. Fuse Lis pencil Will any 
candid and intelligent eritic pretend to say, that there is the 
slightest analogy between the conceptions of the poet, and the 
monstrosities of the painter? 

The saine aryument holds good, the same relative discordan- 
cies obtain between the fairy world of Shakspeare, and the fairy 


representatives of Coveut-garden., Independent of the utter 


impracticability on which we have alréady descanted, of ever 
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transplunting the effusions of fancy, or making that speak to 
the eye, (if we may be allowed the phrase) which is intended 
solely for the imagination; in the present instance, much 
scenic incongruity has been introduced. Who but a downright 





would ever have thought of bringing forward that per- 
Ject square of the human form, Mrs. Liston, as the first fairy 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream! This lady, it is true, has 
a pretty voice, so has her proto-type at the other house; but | 
surely something more than a pretty voice is requisite, to con- ' 
vey the idea, which popular tradition has so strongly infused 

into our minds, of the inhabitants of the fairy world, who are 
supposed to be light as air, whose persons are scarcely tangyble, 
who “ lurk where the bee sips,’ aud whose garmentiis com- 
pared to the gossamer, or to that dewy texture, finer than 
** Arachne’s most attenuated thread,” which 1s seen floating to 
the breeze in the meadows, early in a fine summer’s morning, 4 
and which the country people designate by the name of fairy 
rings. A pretty representative, truly, is Mrs. Liston of this 
light, fantastic race of beings! We should as soon expect to 
see Liston himself, with his ass’s head, brought forward on the 
stage, to personate Cupid, or broad-shouldered Raymond 
thrust into the part of Ganymede ! 

The precessions are certainly got up with much splendour, 
and the several artists employed in the scenery, machinery, 
decorations, &c. are entitled to no small credit for the success- 
ful manner in which they have exerted their respective talents. 
The comic parts are likewise well sustained, and Emery, Liston, 
Simmons, with the rest of thecompany of Athenian strollers, 
acquitted themselves to general satisfaction. Liston, in particular, 
was honoured with thunders of applause, when in the characte: 
of the amorous Pyramus he suddenly makes his appearance 
with a huge ass’s head upon his shoulders. In this plight h: 
captivates the affections of Titania, Queen of the Fairies 
whose passion he returas with suitable ardour, and the happy 
lovers are profuse of their embraces. 

We are entertained, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, with 
some exquisite music. Seldom have we heard Miss Stephens 
to greater advantage, than in the character of Hermia. Nothing 
can surpass the bewitching sweetness with which she gives the 
beautiful song: ‘* By the simplicity of Venus, doves ;”’ as like- 
wise; “* Husk, ye pretty warbling choir”—Mr. Sinclair, as 
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Demetrius, obtained not greater than merited applause, by his 
** Forbid the stormy sea to roll,’ which he executes with much 
taste and feeling. Mr. Duruset, as Oberon, displays the graces 
of a fine, manly voice, which is evidently capable of great im- 
provement. Mr,, Conway is the representative of Theseus, and 
figures very well in parts of this description. Mr. Abbott’s 
Lysimachus is a respectable performance: he has an excellent 
voice, his utterance is clear and distinct, and he evidently acts 
from feeling. Miss Foote is charming, in the part of Helena, 
and Miss Matthews, though second in point of rank to the grace- 
ful Mrs. Liston, bears oft the bell among the fairies. The piece 
concludes with a magnificent Pageant, commemorative of the 
triumphs of Theseus, in which whatever the machinist and 
scene painter are able to produce of grand and of splendid, is 


successfully put into requisition, 
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